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Editore—Having briefly rehears- 

ed, in my first letter, what was done by 

Genbral Beckwith to advaace public in- 

straction, permit me now to enter upon the 
polesiastical part, of his career. 

-. Although the Waldenses were Italian ia 

their origin and their geographical situation, 


they had, for more than two centuries, 


fn consequence of the oppression which 
weighed heavily upon them, abandoned the 
of the Italian language, and used in its. 
the French. ‘This was a great obstacle 

e sccomplishment of their mission in 

and one which General Beckwith set 
himedif. speedily to remove.* He presented 
| f one day at the College, at the hour 
When the classes were dismissed, and, with 
the decided manner and tones which be- 
loaged to him, he addressed himself to those 


. 6f the Professors whom he had attached to 


his views, and said, « My friends, the Table 
and I are of opinion that the time has come 
when: you should quit your classes tempo- 
rarily, and go into Tuscany. If you con- 
sent to it, you muat go aod fix yourselves 
in Florence, and spend money freely,; to 
Jearn as muck-as possible of the Italian lan+ 
uage, and after you returo, we will see 
farther” The invitation was accepted by 
r of the Professors, (others being added 

at a later period,) who went to Florence, and, 
by énergetic labour daring more than seven 
faonths, made themselves sufficiently mas- 
sere of the language to be able to return and 
esach it to their co-religionists. This was 
isely what the General wished. As soon 
they returned to the Valleys, he invited 


to. Le Tour, at his own expense, all the 


hial teachers, and presenting them to 
the ‘Professors, said, «Gentlemen, the ser- 
ride which the Zable and I require of you 
that during the next three months you 
will communicate to these good teachers as 
yuch as possible of the knowledge which 
you have acquired of the Italian language.” 
(his was done, and from this day on for 
three months, there was nothing known 
rom morning until evening but Italian les- 
sons, in all forms, and given with so much 
guccess, that when the time expired, instruc- 
tion in the Italian language could be con- 
bidered as a thing gained by the Waldensian 
Valleys. 
:' Phis simple measure laid the foundation 
of a complete change in the life and the 
future of the Waldensian Church; for the 
most powerful obstacle to the evangelization 
of Italy was now removed. On the other 
hand, the privileges secured by the Statute 
of 1847 were so thoroughly established, that 
this work, of which even the thought had, 
until that time, beed chimerical, now pre- 
sented itself with a good degree of hopeful- 
hess. The General, and with him the 
Table, discerned in the events of the times 
the. sigeal for going resolutely to work. 
The greater part of the year 1850 was 
spent in waiting; but one day in the 
month of October, the General presented 
himeelf again at the College, and address- 
ing himself to one of the Professors, who 
had been previously sent to Florence, said, 
ssMy dear M——, the Table and I are 
opinion that you should leave your 
lass, to go and begin at Turin the work 
which mung henceforward be the great 
business of the Waldensian Church. [f 
ou accept, I will go with you, and the 
ood Lord will show us the way.” With 
is appeal are connected the beginnings of 
the mission of the Waldensian Church in 
the capital of the kingdom. These begin- 
nings were difficult, and in appearance un- 
fruitful,. For six months the evangelist 
had: not more than four or five Italian 
hearers; but the General was at his side, 
siding him by his counsels, sustaining and 
encouraging him by his anticipations of 
happier days. He was not deceived; and 
on the 10th of October, 1851, the first 
teception of a number of converted Italians 
into the Italian church took place, among 
whom was the advocate Mazzarella, so well 
knowa in this work. On the morning of 
the same day, the General, in the presence 
6f the Table, the English and Prussian 
Ambassadors, and many other personages 
of distinction, and a large and intelligent 
assembly, had laid the corner-stone of the 
elegant church, which is now one of the 
ormamests of the capital. He had himself 
sketched the plan of the building, he con- 
tributed largely to its erection, and he 
watched the progress of the work, from 
the laying of the foundation-stone to the 
dedication, which took place about Christ- 
inas, 1854. The day of its dedication was 
certainly one of the happiest of his life. 
Never did joy and hofe shine forth so dis- 
tinctly from his noble countenance. That 
which he had foreseen, prayed’ for, and by 
faith contemplated, was now realized before 
his eyes; a splendid testimony to the gos- 
pel was reared in the bosom of the capital, 
and in the presence of a public who could 
easily foretell the influence of this event 
wpon the religious future of the Italian 
Peninsular. 
* This satisfaction, alas! quickly gave 
place to another feeling, difficult to charac- 
terise, but manifested at times, by the as- 
t of sadness and discouragement that 
was depicted on his countenance, a thing 
very strange in a nature so serene as his 
own. What was the cause of this change? 
The following will give somewhat of an ex- 
planation of this phenomenon: 
The General, who was at once a military 
man aod a member of the Church of Eng- 


‘Jand, and whose intellectual habits mani- 


fested this double tendeney, had not accom- 
modated himeelf to our Presbyterian ways, 
without some struggles with himself. 
Once already, in 1837, he had endeavoured 
to correct a tendency which he thought he 
had discovered towards anarchy in these 
modes of action, or at least towards a want 
of stability, by proposing the nomination of 
a Moderator for life, for a Moderator chosen 
at every Synod, as we now have it. Forced 
to abandon his project, then, by the general 
opposition which it awakened, he sti!l never 
wholly gave it up, convinced as he was that 
the day would come when the whole Church 
would recognise that a modification of its 
institutions in this direction would be for 
it a condition of existence, especially if it 
would succeed in the work of evangeliza- 
tion. Another inevitable result of success 
in the work of evangelization, in his opin- 
ion, would be the change of our liturgy in 
the direction of the Anglican liturgy. Our 
liturgy, closely resembling the liturgies of 
thé’ Reformed Churches of France and 
Switzerland, bad in his eyes'a two-fold 
defect—1. In being too much a manual of 
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| piety, rather than a body of Scripture doo- 


trines, co-ordinated in a manner to constitute 
asystem of instruction. 2. In not contain- 
ing in it the Holy Scripture. «‘The read- 
ing of the Scripture,” said he, “is given 
to a layman at the opening of the worship, 
which is a contradiction; for whilst the 
Oburch proclaims the word of God to be 
the sole rule of faith, the reading of this 
word does not enter solely into the number 


! of the duties of him who directs the wor- 


ship.” Ino these respects, and others, a 
change appeared to him to be indispensa- 
ble; and the occasion of the substitution of 
the Italian for the French language seemed 
to him to be a propitious time to effect it. 
Anticipating this, he had himself compiled, 
and caused to be printed two years before, 
a selection, which he called, Liturgia per ¢ 


gemplici, which was nothing but the Angli- 


can . Liturgy ‘considerably abridged, and 
éven advantageously modified in some of its 
parts, and he fully expected that it would 
be brought into use in the Church at Turin. 
This not being the case, the General was 
greatly disappointed. The sadness which 
he felt was not that of a sectarian, (for none 
was less of a sectarian than he,) but the 
sadness of a noble heart, who saw, with 
regret, those whom he loved refusing to 
accept the only means, as he fancied, by 
which the end they proposed could be se- 
cured. His wounded feelings turned back 
upon themselves, and never again expand- 
ed as before. The General, though he 
preserved for the Waldensian Church the 
same sentiments of affection, modified very 
much his relations with it, so that for a 
little time those who were interested in 
bringing about a rupture between the two, 
proclaimed it as un fait accompli, and were 
greatly rejoiced thereat. It amounted to 
nothing, however, and in a short time all 
parties felt how powerful and indissgluble 
were the bonds, which many years of a 
common work, and of mutual confidence, 


had tended to cement. 


A severe sickness, induced, according to 
appearance, by the unexpected news of the 
death of the excellent Dr. Gilly, brought 
the General to the brink of the grave. The 
solicitude which, during these long and 
painfal days, he manifested for the Church 
of which he had been the benefactor, no 
one could conceive or measure, except those 
who had the privilege of being its witnesses. 
Even in his delirium, it constantly occupied 
his thought«. and its future filled his dreams 
with hope or anguish, according as he con- 


| templated it, triumphant, or stricken down 


in the conflict. As to the Valleys, they 
had never perceived before so fully how 
much they owed to him, or all that they 
would lose in losing him, and they prayed 
earnestly for him. And when God granted 
their prayers, and returned him to our af- 
fection, almost all the population that could 
write, pastors, elders, congregations, men 
and women, and the scholars in the schools, 
united in making an offer to the General of 
an album, covered with velvet, with his 
initials richly embroidered upon it, con- 
taining within it, in a thousand different 
forms, expressions of hearty affection to- 
wards him, and of gratitude to God who 
had preserved his life. The answer which 
the General made to this present was very 
touching. ‘I pray,” said he, in closing 
his letter, ‘for the good of every one of 
the Waldensian population, and close by 
affixing a name, which [ am sure they will 
hold in remembrance long after he who now 
bears it shall have descended to the grave.” 

The climate of Italy agreeing less than 
ever with his health, he decided to repass 
the Alps, after having taken leave of his 
friends in a most cordial manner. Accom- 
panied by his young wife, who was herself 
a Waldensian, and whose affection and de- 
votedness spread over the latter years of 
his life so much sweetness, that in writing 


of her to his intimate friends, he was accus- Pand is one among the first dozen of the 


tomed to call her ‘sa benediction de femme,”’ 
he repaired first to Paris, then to Calais, 
and did not return to the Valleys until the 
spring of the year 1861. 

Seeing him then return pale and debili- 
tated, every one said with sadness, that the 


father had returned to die in the bosom of 


his family. However, either through the 
effect of a change of air, or the comfort 
which he felt in finding himself in the 
midst of a people whom he so much loved, 
and who rejoiced so much at his return, a 
change was soon visible in his condition, 
and all hearts were filled with joy, in the 
hope that his life would continue much 
longer. This, however, was a deceptive il- 
lusion. In the spring of 1862, an obstinate 
cold at first, and then a general prostration 
of the vital powers, was followed by a 
gradual decline, until it was apparent to 
every one that this precious life was hasten- 
ing to its close. He himself so judged, 
and begged the physicians to spare their 
attentions, as the time had arrived when he 
must go to his Heavenly Father. The end, 
which came on the 19th of July, was that 
of a man who placed in Jesus all his hope. 
The news, though expected, was received 
with consternation from one end of the 
Valleys to the other. He was one of those 
men whom we had almost persuaded our- 
selves would never be taken from us. Dur- 
ing the whole of one day, the chamber 
where his mortal remains were placed, was 
filled constantly by a silent and sad com- 
pany, who came to cast a last look upon the 
face of their venerated benefactor. The 
day of the funeral, the Vaudois assembled 
from all the parishes, and the crowd was so 
great that the procession had great difficulty 
in marching ia order, or in reaching the 
grave in the centre of the cemetery of Ls 
Tour. The Table, in transmitting the news 
of this mournful event to the churches, 
invited the people to manifest, by a strict 
mourning of fifteen days, that they felt that 
‘‘a great man had fallen in Israel;” and 
on the 15th of August, at the annual fete 
which the Waldensians are accustomed to 
celebrate in their mountains, the subject of 
the discourses pronounced before the thou- 
sands assembled was the loss, humanly 
irreparable, which the Church had suffered 
in the death of General Beckwith, and the 
duty imposed upon the Church of continu- 
ing the work initiated by this great man. 
The distinctive characteristic of General 
Beckwith was energy, but energy working 
in confidence upon God. This trait, which 
is so abundant in the Anglo-Saxon race, 
was better set off by the contrast between 
him and our more effeminate and indolent 
people. Charles Beckwith was tall, well 
formed, with a robust constitution, in spite 
of the amputation to which he had to sub- 
mit. His features, sharply defined, showed, 
at the same time, amiability and frankness, 
aod an uncommon elevation of thought. 
His manners, with every one, were those of 
an accomplished gentleman. His mode of 
life was simple, his sobriety extreme. Per- 


journey to behold. Here, by the help of 


svaded that the most important thing for 
man was to rule himself, he made it a 
principle to begin each day by some occu- 
pation most thoroughly distasteful to him. 
s¢ When I commence thus,” he said, «I am 
so much the better able to meet all the dif- 
ficulties which this day may bring forth to 
me.” 

His ecclesiastical tendencies separated 
him equally from the Hiyh-church aod the 
Low-church. His opinions were those of 
the latter class, but the modes of doing 
things in use among those eminent Chris- 
tians whose faith he respected, did not 
please him. Great religious assemblies— 
those of Exeter Hall in particular—were 
not to his taste, not because he did not 
sympathize in their object, but because he 
distrusted the exaggerations to which they 
gave birth. True in every thing, and 
dreading nothing so much as seeming with- 
out being, he showed himself, often to his 
own disadvantage, rather than receive flat- 
teries. Finally, that which, with this force 
of character manifested in all his works, 
ruled over this man, was heart—a heart 
compassionate and pitiful; a heart large 
and always open, which made him so ten- 
derly affectionate to our Church, and which 
gave to his voice a penetrating power when 
he spoke of our progress and of our future. 

I myself heard him, three months before 
his death, expressing with lively emotion 
his hopes for the future of the gospel in 
Italy. He was deeply stirred, and spoke 
with earnestness; his tall form was drawn 
up; his eye,‘almost dimmed, recovered its 
sparkle, and his voice regained its former 
power. The soldier of Waterloo appeared 
to me in all his greatness, lifting himself 
up above his wounds, now on another field 
of battle more noble than the first, and 
finding in his heart, always young, the 
most sympathetic feelings for the Ltalian 
cause, which, according to him, would tri- 
umph over the obstacles in its way, only 
when Italy should take in its hand the 
cause of the gospel. 

Such was the eminent man whose loss 
England and our Church together mourn, 
aod to whom these two countries should 
together erect a monument, worthy to per- 
petuate the memory of his wonderful devo- 
tioly, and his innumerable benefactions. 

O. OC. 


CHIGAGO. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 


Messrs. Editors—The city of Chicago is 
one of the wonders of the world. For rapid 
growth, for extensive commercial relations, 
and for business energy and enterprise, it 
has probably never had its superior among 
the cities of the globe. 

One hundred and ninety-two years ago, 
(A. D. 1670,) the spot on which Chicago 
now stands was visited by the celebrated 
Jesuit missionary, Father Marquetti. He 
was the first white man who ever set his 
foot upon this part of the western shore of 
Lake Michigan. In the following year he 
erected a dwelling and a house of worship, 
and sought to draw around him, and to 
civilize the savage denizens of the forest. 
The French afterwards occupied the place 
asa military and trading post. For a con- 
siderable period afterwards the vicinity was 
the scene of a series of bloody conflicts be- 
tween the Indians and the whites. 

But up to the year 1830 the place was 
an insignificant frontier village, and had 
attracted no particular attention. In that 
year it was regularly laid out as a city, and 
thenceforward began to grow rapidly in 
business and in population. Yet, so late 
as A.D. 1840, its population was only 
4470. In twenty-two years since that 
time it has grown to about 85,000 souls, 


—— 


cities of the Union. ; 
Chicago is situated on the western shor 
of Lake Michigan, not far from its southern 
end. The city is built on both sides che 
creek of the same name, which here empties 
into the lake. This creek is narrow but 
deep, and for over a mile is wharfed on both 
its banks, and forms the principal harbour 
of Chicago. It is at all times filled, almost 
to crowding, with vessels of every size and 
kind. These are continually going and 
coming, carrying immense quantities of 
grain, lumber, and all sorts of commodities 
to and from every part of the great chain 
of North American lakes, and even passing 
through the Welland canal to Montreal 
and Quebec on the one hand, or through 
the canals of Illinois to the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers on the other hand. Near 
the mouth of the creek are built those im- 
mense grain elevators, which are worth a 


ingeniously contrived machinery, the largest 
vessels are relieved of their cargoes of grain 
in a few hours, the grain being elevated to 
the fifth or sixth story of the building with- 
out a shovel being lifted in its removal. 
A few weeks since, about 40,000,000 of 
bushels of grain were at one time stored in 
these immense store-houses. 

Chicago was built upon the edge of a 
perfectly level prairie, but slightly elevated 
above the waters of the lake. The soil was | 
soft and black, and in its earlier history 
the mud in wet weather was horrible, and 
made the streets almost impassible. Energy 
and enterprise have, however, removed this 
evil. The streets have all been raised 
several feet by bringing from a great dis- 
tance a firmer kind of earth, and that has 
been well-paved, so that the principal streets 
are now as cleanly and agreeable as those 
of New York or Philadelphia. In accom. 
plishing this, it became necessary to elevate 
great numbersof buildings. This, too, was 
accomplished. Whole blocks of stores and 
residences, and some of the largest hotels, 
were raised several feet, and that without 
disturbing for an hour the comfort or the 
business of their occupants. 

While the outskirts of the city are largely 
made up of wooden buildings, the central 
and older portions are filled with elegant 
blocks, and rows of stone or brick structures, 
many of them large, costly, and of decided 
architectural elegance. Michigan avenue, 
running along the edge of the lake, is a 
splendid thoroughfare, lined on its west side 
with mansions not excelled in taste and 
beauty by any in the land. The opposite 
side of the avenue is entirely open, leaving 
a wide and charming water view over the 
lake. The occupants of these mansions 
can never see a sun-set over this water, but 
may, if they rise early enough, behold many 
a magnificent sun-rise, and in the fierce 
wintry storms may see many a scene of 
grandeur from their luxurious parloars. 

Chicago is very inadequately supplied 
with churches. A large portion of its he- 


‘terogeneous population are not church-going | 


| people. Yet the principal evangelical de- 


nominations are all more or less represented, 
‘and a few of them pretty largely. It is 
lamentable that our own good Old-school 
Presbyterian body should have gained so 
feeble a foothold among this energetic and 
rapidly growing population. We have here 
but two—the North and the South church- 


es. 

The North Church, which is so called 
from its location on the north side of the 
creek, was organized in the year 1848 It 
stands at the corner of Indiana and Cass 
streets. The Rev. Nathan L. Rice, D.D., 
was pastor of this church for a few years, 
and during his able ministry the house was 
well filled with hearers. While he was 
pastor, the old wooden edifice was removed, 
and a very large and costly one, of brick, 
was erected in its place. The cost of this 
latter house is said to have been nearly one 
hundred thousand dollars. Unfortunately 
for the congregation, before it was finished 
Dr. Rice was induced to remove to New 
York. Since that event the audience is 
greatly diminished, and the church is now 
in a deeply indebted and somewhat enfee- 
bled condition. It numbers one hundred 
and ninety communing members. On the 
forenoon of our Sabbath in Chicago, we 
heard a good sacramental discourse from 
the Rev. J. B. Stewart, of Ohio. Mr. 
Stewart has since received and accepted a 
call to become the pastor of the church. 
He is a man approaching middle life, of 
easy and pleasing pulpit address, and likely 
to prove a useful and popular minister. 

The South Church, which is on the 
southern side of the creek, is on the corner 
of Jackson street and the Third Avenue. 
It is a wooden edifice, built in excellent 
taste, in the semi-Gothic style, and is emi- 
nently commodious. This church is of still 
more recent date, having been organized in 
the year 1855. It was for some years 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. R. W. 
Henry, now associate pastor with the Rev. 
Dr. McElroy, in the Scotch Church, in the 
city of New York, and afterwards under 
that of the Rev. T. M. Cunningham, now 
of Philadelphia. Recently, it has been 
some time vacant. The Rev. W. W. 
Harsha, of Dixon, Illinois, has lately re- 
ceived a call to become its pastor. We are 
not informed whether or not he has accepted 
the invitation. 

Chicago presents as important and invit- 
ing a field for ministerial labour as any city 
in our land, yet is it a field in some respects 
difficult and unpromising to an Old-school 
Presbyterian labourer. The education, the 
prejudices, and the current sentiments of 
the people—even of the moral and religious 
people—are mainly unfriendly to our body. 
Yet are there, scattered among this growing 
and active population, not a few who have 
been reared in the bosom of our Church, 
who prefer her communion, and love her 
doctrines. Nor should our Church ever 
allow herself to be indifferent about per- 
forming her share in preaching the ever- 
lasting gospel in the midst of this mighty 
centre of mercantile and commercial influ- 
ence. 

Never did any Theological Seminary in 
our land start out in its career with stronger 
support, and brighter prospects, than did 
the Seminary of the North-West, located in 
Chicago, by the act of the General Assem- 
bly of 1859. <A wealthy and liberal friend 
of religion had made a donation to the in- 
fant institution of $100,000, to endow its 
professorships; munificent offers of land 
were made, on which to erect its buildings, 
and four popular and able men were sent by 
the Assembly to fill the chairs of its Faculty. 
But its brief history affords us a new evi- 
dence that it is not by might or by power, 
but by God’s Spirit, that useful institutions 
are to be built up for scattering and per- 
petuating the seeds of divine truth. One of 
its four Professors, Dr. N. L. Rice, to the 
regret of hosts of friends in the West, re- 
signed, and removed to New York city. 
Another, the Rev. William M. Scott, D.D., 


retired to Princeton, New Jersey, to die, a 


or more ago. Its buildings are not 
yet erected, and difficult questions seem to 
have gathered around it, to embarrass and 
impede its progress towards enlargement 
and full success. The lots once proffered 
are held by a somewhat precarious tenure, 
and its students, who at one time numbered 
thirty, have been reduced to nine. Yet its 
two remaining Professors we found at their 
posts, hopeful, and resolved to toil on. 
The Rev. Willis Lord, D.D, formerly pas- 
tor of the Seventh Church, in Philadelphia, 
and afterwards of Cincinnati, is an admirable 
preacher, and a popular and beloved Pro- 
fessor. The same may be said of the Rev. 
L. J. Halsey, D.D., whose excellent books, 
‘‘The Literary Attractions of the Bible,” 
‘‘The Beauty of Immanuel,” and « Life- 
Pictures from the Bible,’’ have made him 
widely known as one of the best writers on 
biblical and practical religion in America. 
Whatever man can do towards building up 
this important Seminary, these excellent 
Professors will undoubtediy accomplish. 
We do earnestly hope that their labours 
may be soon and abundantly rewarded with 
enlarged measures of success—that they 
may see their Faculty reinforced, by the 
filling up of the two vacant chairs, and a 
large company of students waiting upon 
their instructions. 
_ Toa mere “looker-on in Vienna,” it would 
appear that the removal of Dr. N. L. Rice 
was a sad loss to all our Presbyterian inter- 
ests in this great city. Doubtless, how- 
ever, he decided the question conscientious- 


-ly, and in view of important overbalancing 


reasons for going, and it is to be hoped 
that the infiaitely wise Oe will overrule 
it for the good of his own cause. But the 
Seminary and the North Church have both 
been staggered by the severe blow. The 


' Presbyterian Expositor, also, a paper estab- 


lished and sustained by the same liberal 
gentleman who did so much towards endow- 
ing the Seminary, and which was edited by 
Dr. Rice, expired with his removal, its sub- 
scription list having been transferred to an- 
other paper in a distant city. | 
Chicago is a city full of interest to the 
traveller. It has evidently but begun a 
great career. Its commanding position, 
in reference both to the great lakes, to the 
mighty rivers of the West, and to a vast 
and fertile region, comprehending already 
several States, and soon to comprehend 
many more, will infallibly make it one of 
the greatest cities of North America. 
Chicago swarms with men. 
pal streets seem to be crowded with the 
multitudes. Yet regiment after regiment 
has gone from this city, to take part in the 
great war for our glorious Union. Bat 
the thousands on thousands who have gone 
are not missed from the swarming aggregate 
remaining. Here and there returned sol- 
diers, the wounded or paroled, are encoun- 


Its princi- | 


tered in the streets. The grounds around | 


the City Hall are filled with tents, in which 
new regiments are musteriog. Its most 
valuable contribations, however, to the hosts 
of our national defenders, have probably 
been from among its mariners, who, inured 
to a life of hardship in nautical service on 
these inland seas, have by thousands en- 
listed to serve in the navy of the United 
States, and upon the gua-boats on its wes- 
tern waters. 

A mile or two south of the city, upon a 
piece of land which he owned when living, 
is the grave of Stephen A. Douglas. We 
were-.desirous to ride out to see the place, 
bat ‘could not command the time. It is 
said to be a beautiful spot, upon the very 
edge of Lake Michigan. Measures were 
instituted for erecting a handsome monu- 
ment over his remains by a public subscrip. 
tion, but the design has not yet been car- 
ried out. He exercised an immense infla- 
ence on the destinies of the nation during 
his last years. But he never did any thing 
to endear his memory to the hearts of his 
fellow-countrymen so much as by his utter- 
ances of loyalty and patriotism during the 
last few weeks of his life. 

But we oan tarry no longer in Chicago 
In our next we must away on 4 long trip 
across the prairies. 


Yours, QuIsQuIS. 


For the Presbyterian. 


TRUST IN GOD. 


BY ALICE HAYWARD. 


«Let not your heart be troubled. Ye believe in 
God, believe also in me. In my Father's house 
are many mansions; I go to prepare a place for 
you.” —Christ. 


There is a hope, the solace of the holy, 
There is a faith that cheers life's darkest night, 
That lifts from dust the spirit, crushed and lowly, 
_And gilds existence with unfading light. 
It is the promise thou, our Lord, hast given, 
To guide thy children to a home in heaven. — 


Is night around thee, wanderer o'er life’s ocean? 
Beams not a star to cheer thy devious way? 
Do the waves rise in angry, wild commotion? 
Lift up thine eyes. Brighter than beams of day 
Shines God’s own promise—though the blast blow 
wild, 
And the storm rage, He will protect his child. 


In wild unrest, our anguished souls are crying, 

_ Give back, O, give us back our loved and lost; 

Revive the flowers that ‘neath earth’s frosts are dying, 
Speak peace unto the spirit, tempest-tost! 

Father in heaven, all things obey thy will— 

Say to our life’s wild, anguished waves, «Be still.” 


Vain, vain the prayer. Thy deep designs are hidden 
From the weak gaze of sinful, erring man. 
Shall he, presumptuous, seek to lift unbidden 
The veil that shrouds thine own eternal plan? 
Thou art above, O God! and we below; 
Thy wisdom metes out earthly bliss and woe. 


In sorrow’s hour, low at thy footstool bending, 
Help us to raise our weeping eyes above; 

And though grief’s shaft is to our hearts descending, 
To feel that it is winged by sovereign love. 

We know our God will his own pledge fulfil, 

And though He slay us, let us trust him still! 


For the Presbyterian. 


PALLIATION. 


Messrs. Editors—In the last number of 
your paper I find an earnest remonstrance 
from the % ynod of Baltimore, directed to 
ministers and ruling elders, on the subject 
of punctual attendance upon the ecclesias- 
tical courts, not one statement in. which 
would I formally gainsay. Still, however, 
as Iam sometimes deficient myself in this 
respect, would you permit me to advert to 
one fact, which I sometimes feel to bea 
palliation of my shortcoming? I think it 
is my desire to do my duty by being useful 
to the Church, and [I would honour its 
government, and ali its forms of procedure. 
I have, however, met with an annoyance 
which displaces the equilibrium of my 
mind, if it really does not irritate, when I 
attend the sessions of our Church courts. 
I find a few brothers uniformly in their 
places, who, having a very good opinion of 
their own fluency, and no doubt of their 
own wisdom, set themselves forth as the 
spokesmen of their more modest brethren, 
and are perpetually on the floor, ready with 
a harangue or a semi-oration, not to me 
very enlightening, rather darkening 
counsel with words. Judging from their 
complacency and self-confidence, they evi- 
dently have brought themselves to believe 
that nothing can possibly go right without 
a speech from them, and thus they virtu- 
ally ignore the discretion, judgment, and 
even rights of others who very possibly 
possess a clearer insight than themselves. 
This cacoethes loguendi prolongs the busi- 
ness unnecessarily, and I must confess is 
nauseating to myself. Now here is my 
embarrassment. I would like to be puac- 
tual at all meetings, but is it not hard that 
I should spend days and money, just to be 
afflicted by such vapidity? If my wiser 
brethren will only invent some method of 
choking off these self-consequential talkers, 
who seem to talk for talk’s sake, or for 
some more ambitious object, [ promise to 
be one of the PUNCTUAL. 


New Evangelical -Periodical in Italy. 

The Provedenza del Popolo, of Bologna, 
has been at last discontinued, owing to the 
vexatious sequestrations to which it. was 
subjected, and the evangelical editor is be- 
fore the tribunal, charged with language 
offensive to the religion of the State. At 
the same time, Naples sends us the earl 
numbers of a new evangelical periodical, 
La Civilta Evangelica, edited with much 
ability, and arranged to suit the popular 
taste, by Signor Perez, the ex-Jesuit who 
has been for some time evangelizing in the 
South. The news of the work that is going 
on in all quarters is given in an unsectarian 
spirit. The preaching of Signor Appia and 
Mazzarella is equally praised; the evangeli- 
cal schools and depots of the various parties 
are highly spoken of; and we are assured 
that, as in the North, so in the Southern 
provinces, there are many towns from which 
the demand for an evangelist is very urgent. 
The journal is a very agreeable mélange 
of theological, controversial, practical, and 
anecdotical matter, and will, we trust, meet 
with a large circulation.— Corr. Evangelical 
Christendom. 


Jewish Society for the Colonization of 
Palestine. 


We learn from the Allgemeine Zeitung 
des Judenthums for August last, that a 
vigorous effort is now being made among 
the Jews in Germany, France, and else- 
where, for the express purpose of ‘‘ founding 
and promoting a colony of Jewsino Palestine, 
who are to be devoted to agricultural pur- 
suits.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


SYNOD OF NEW JERSEY. 


NARRATIVE OF THE STATE OF RELIGION. 


_ One of the most important subjects demand- 
ing the attention of Synod is the consideration 
of the progress the Church has made during 
the past year. Butin order that such a review 
may be profitable for the present, and instruc- 
tive for the future, we require to have a stand- 
ard by which to measure that progress. And, 
doubtless, without any elaboration or discus- 
sion, all will accept this as the true standard— 
an entire consecration to the service of Christ 
—a Sonsecration that shows itself in the use 
of worldly possessions, and the ordinary duties 
of life as truly and as heartily as in the duties 
of religion. 

It would seem, then, that the question de- 
manding an answer in our review is—What 
advance, if any, have our churches made to- 
ward thie standard? 


1. If we consider the spirit manifested by 
our members, there will be something to 
deplore. Instead of showing themselves to be 
spiritual, they are carnal. There is apparent 
a deep and wide-spread spirit of worldliness, 
The necessities of our present state of being 
occupying the greatest portion of our time, 
and the perversity of our nature combine to 
form an influence almost irresistible to bring 
us under the sway of worldly things. To 
maintain a heavenly temper under this pres- 
sure requires the abiding influence of the Holy 
Spirit, and this influence can only be secured 
and retained by seeking it constantly, and 
cherishing it assiduously. Whatever inter- 
feres with this duty increases worldliness. 
As to the year under review, we cannot report 
that the churches have advanced in spiritual- 
ity. But we fear that the truth compels us 
to report the reverse. And there has been at 
least one additional cause for this. The 
absorbing topic of the year has been the un- 
happy condition of our country. While the 
Government of our fathers must ever hold a 
place in the affections of the Christian, second 
only to the Church of Christ, yet it is to be 
feared that the multiplied duties growing out 
of our situation have encroached upon the 
spirituality of the churches. Many of our 
members are in the army, and many are 
labouring for their comfort. And more than 
usual grace is requisite to resist the seculariz- 
ing tendency of such occupatigns. While we 
cannot counsel less activity in worldly affairs, 
we would urge the importance of endeavouring 
in all things to realize the Apostle’s injuanc- 
tion, to be ‘“‘not slothful in business, fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord.” 


_ 2. And in the ay J walk of our church 
members we see the fruits of such a worldly 
spirit. ‘The works of the flesh” meet the 
eye, rather than “the fruits of the Spirit.” 
ruits of the Spirit do indeed appear, and 
many plants of the Lord are green and flour- 
ishing. But many, alas, are plants growing 
in the shade. Many of our people are giving 
cheering evidence of delightful growth in 
race; but in others there is too much con- 
ormity to the maxims and practices of the 
world. Nearly all the reports from the Pres- 
byteries notice the prevalence of the profana- 
tion of both the name and the day of the Lord, 
and lament the increase of the vice of intem- 
perance. Not only do these vices abound in 
the world, but they also invade our congrega- 
tions. Our Church, standing in the van 
among those who sanctify the Sabbath, ex- 
hibits, nevertheless, a doubtful tendency. It 
is doubtful whether the tendency is toward a 
stricter observance of that day, or toward the 
practice of the world. Nor can we speak of 
any special efforts, or even awakened attention 
toward raising our character, or strengthening 
our position with regard to this day. And we 
can but feel anxious and alarmed in behold- 
ing how all the enticing pleasures that lead 
into the broad road of intemperance prevail to 
ensnare our youth, who are the hope of the 
Church, and even to drag down many who, by 
profession, are followers of Christ. The efforts 
to check this growing vice are being relaxed, 
and, like a rising tide, it is sweeping thousands 
of victims to the inevitable doom of the drunk- 
ard. And this. Synod dare not fail to cry 
aloud against this enormous evil; and we 
would with great earnestness warn those 
under our care to shun the beginnings of this 
sin, which is the only course of safety. Nor 
woul we cease calling to the aid of all those 
means, commonly designated “ moral suasion,” 
that pure and wholesome legislation which 
shall restrain the power of those who feed this 
tide of woes, and protect the weak who are 
unable to resist the tide. . 

3. With reference to family religion, no 
special reports have come up from the Presby- 
teries. But there is great reason to fear that 
there are many families where both the parents 
are in full communion with our church where 
the voice of prayer is never heard, and where 
God is not acknowledged, unless it is in the 
brief words of grace at table. There is no- 
thing in such households to distinguish them 
from the world. Their influence is deadening 
to all religious interests, and a great hindrance 
to the work of the ministry. Children that 
grow up under such influences are not ‘“com- 
manded to keep the way of the Lord,” like 
Abraham’s household, and they can never be- 
come the steady and reliable: members of the 
Church. If they are ever gathered in, it may 
be doubted whether they strengthen or weaken 
the power of the Church for good. Certainly 
the army of those that trouble Israel is 
largely drawn from such families. 

But it is delightful to notice an evident im- 


provement in our @hurch in the care of her 
young. All our reports speak of increased | 
attention to Sabbath-schools, to Bible classes, ' 
and to catechetical instruction. This isthe | 
more cheering from the fact that there had 
been a great falling off in the latter respect 
from the practice of our fathers. Parents 
have committed a great error in devolving the 
duty of instructing their children too much 
upon Sabbath-schools and Bible ‘classes. 
These institutions are only designed to be 
allies to home culture. As such, they are 
highly important; but, althoagh they may to 
some extent supply the lack of home culture, 
where that is wanting, they never can take 
its place, and cannot exert so powerful an in- 
fluence on the rising generation. While, 
therefore, we cordially commend these institu- 
tions, we would also exhort heads of families 
to greater diligence and faithfulness in train- 
ing their children at home. 7 

There is also cheering indication that our 
Church is giving increased attention to her 
baptized members. In many places these 
have constituted a class almost wholly over- 
looked and uncared for. Their relations to 
the Church: have not been sufliciently set 
forth; their duties have not been impressed 
upon them, and they have grown up with the | 
feeling of aliens. There isa marked improve | 
ment in this respect. But still there is reason 
for the exhortation to be more eagnest in at- | 
tention to this subject. ys 

4. There is cause for rejoicing to be found | 
in the ministrations of the Word within our 
bounds, in the growing number of pastoral 
relations formed, and in the increased attend- 
ance upon the means of grace. Itis delight- 
ful, in the midst of political agitations, to 
hear of the unanimity of sentiment among 
our pegple on the great questions of the day, 
of the harmony and quietness that have pre- 
vailed, and of the progress our people have 
made in learning the lesson of man’s depen- 
dence upon God. And it is an exceedingly 
gratifying fact, that while our ministers have 
ever been foremost to avow their loyalty, and 
and to labour for the support of law and order 
by inculcating the great duty of sustaining 
the National Government, yet our pulpits 
have been remarkably free from agitating 
political discussions. The preaching of the 
past year has been more than usually charac 
terized by earnest and faithful exhibitions of 
the great doctrines of grace, and the hum- 
bling, but consoling and soul-fortifying doc- 
trine of Divine sovereignty. 

5. And the reports from the Presbyteries 
very generally remark an increased attend- 
ance upon the social meetings for prayer. 
Herein is the life of the Church exhibited. 
We have usually had occasion to deplore a 
want of interest in such meetings. But even 
now, pleasing as such an increase must be, it 
may not exhibit the growing spirituality of 
our people as much as manifest a deep solici- 
tude for friends in the army. In many places 
special meetings are held, to pray for our 
army and country. These meetings are large- 
ly attended, and a most solemn interest per- 
vades them. This fact, affording an encour- 


aging indication that the calamities God ‘has 


seat upon us, have drawn his people nearer to 
him in prayer. 

6. The pecuniary condition of nearly all 
our churches is most prosperous. Several 
houses of worship have been erected a 
the year, and others have been repaired. 
There is a growing sense of the value of 
church privileges, and consequently an in- 
creasing willingness to give liberally for their 
support. Our people are advancing in their 
estimation of pastoral labours, and in their 
care of those that are over them in the Lord, 

In reference to the relations of our Church 
to the poor, it is believed that the pooreat per- 
sons in our communities can find access to the 
greater part of our houses of worship. The 
obstacles in their way are rather educational 
than pecuniary. It requires a particular kind 
and degree of education to make persons feel 
at home amongst us. There is a certain un- 
wieldiness arising out of the very nature of our 
system of truth and order. But it may cer- 
tainly be maintained that, in the present’con- 
dition of the world, there is no system better 
adapted to reach all classes of men. Yet we 
need to stir ourselves up to more diligence in 
applying our system to secure such practical 
results. And perhaps this admonition applies 
particularly tothe eldership. Thereisno body 
of men, of equal numbers, possessing more of 
the elements of influence and power than is to 
be found in our eltership. But surely it will 
be admitted that this power is not felt as it 
should be, or as it might be. In order to 
aggressive movements, these officers must put 
forth their power, and as they do this, our 
Church will advance in her mission of bearing 
the gospel to all classes of men. 

7. Inthe benevolent operations of our Church, 
there is much that indicates cheering progress. 
There bas been a falling off in some instances, 
but in others an increase; in one or two of our 
Presbyteries there has been a very large in- 
crease. The reports of the past disastrous 
year, as compared with those of two years 
ago—a year of abounding prosperity—exhibit 
an increase of more than four thousand dol- 
lars contributed to the Boards of our Church. 
Local causes may explain these cases to the 
credit or to the shame of our churches. But 
beside this, our people have contributed large- 
ly toward the temporal and spiritual comfort 
of our army, so that evidently there is diffused 
a greatly increased spirit of benevolence. 

But, although all this is exceedingly gratify- 
ing, yet there is need of calling the attention 
of our people distinctly and earnestly to the 
Bible standard and method of liberality—that 
liberality which 
principles, viz: Every thing we have belongs 
to the Lord, and we are only stewards of his 
bounty—and a liberality that manifests itself 
in the simple method of *‘laying by in store as 
God has prospered us” a certain purtion of our 
income to be devoted unto the Lord. Notonly 
does this standard require of us a large increase 
of our liberality, but also the peculiar exigen- 
cies of our Boards add emphasis to the demand, 
While sacrificing largely for our country, we 
are called upon to make sacrifices for our 
Church such as we have never yet made, 
Sacrifices, some may call them, but they should 
rather be called the necessary and natural ex- 
hibitions of our devotion to our risen and as- 
cended Lord. 

8. The fruits that have been gathered withia 
our bounds during the past year, accord with 
what might have been expected from our 
standard of consecration. The results of a 
single year cannot be taken as the accurate 
indication of our consecration; but there will 
always be an approximation. The conversion 
of the world cannot be expected until the peo- 

le of .Gud come to “consecrate themselves 
iving sacrifices” untoGod. As they approach 
this standard the day will be hastened. There 
are indications that God has not forsaken us, 
and there is reason to praise Sovereign Mercy, 
found in the fact that all our Presbyteries 
report some ingathering into all our churches, 
and some have enjoyed largely the influences 
of the Spirit. Among these mgs Sep mentioned 
all the churches of Princeton, the churches of 
Hamilton Square, Lamington, Perth Amboy, 
First Mansfield, Stewartsville, Mauch Chunk, 
and Bloomsbury; and these influences have 
also been felt by the coloured people of the 
First Church of Elizabeth. And here we 
would make grateful record of the fact that 
the power of Divine grace has been displayed 
in the College of New Jersey, and on board the 
United States steamer Niagara, whose chap- 
lain is a member of one of our Presbyteries. 
In the first instance, more than forty—in the 
second, more than seventy professed a hope in 
Christ; and our younger sister Monmouth 
sends us words of cheer and signs of progress 
from her interesting field. 

Rarely have we been so free from the ravages 
of death. But one of our ministers has been’ 
called away. The mystery-working provi- 
dence of God has removed the Rev. William 
Clemens from the mission in Corisco. Ad- 
mirably qualified for the work, both by nature 
and by grace, and not more than fully prepared 
for it, we mourn for him as one cut off in the 
beginning of his days, and yet submit ourselves 
to Him ‘‘ who doeth all things well.” 

From this review of our field we may gather 
the cheering conclusion that the Church has 
made some advancement toward the true 
standard. Every where a varying struggle is 
going on, a conflict is raging; but the Church 
is gaining ground, and the evidence foresha- 
dows coming glory—foretokens final triumph. 
For this let us thank God, and take courage. 

And let us each descend to his sphere of 
duty, resolved to be more faithful and patient, 
to labour, and to wait until the Lord “ shall 
arise, and have mercy upon Zion; until the 
time to favour her, yea, the set time is come.” 


MAXIMS FOR PARENTS. 


‘¢When the ground is soft and gentle, it 
is time to sow the seed; when the branch 
is tender, we can train it easiest; when the 
stream is small, we can best turn its course.” 

1. Begin to train your children from the 
cradle. From their earliest infancy, incul- 
eate the necessity of OBEDIENCE—instant, 
unhesitating obedience. Obedience is very 
soon understood, even by av infant. Head 
Prov. xxii. 6; Col. iii. 20; Eph. vi. 1-3. 

2. Unite firmness with gentleness. Let 
your children understand that you mean 
exactly what you say. Gen. xviii. 19; 1 
Sam. iii. 13; 1 Tim iii. 4. 

3. Never give them any thing because 
they ery for it. 

4. Seldom threaten; and be always care- 
ful to keep your word. Prov. xix. 13, 
xxiii. 13, 14; Lev. xix: 3. | 

5. Never promise them any thing unless 
you are quite sure you can give them what 
you promise. 

6. Always punish your children for wil- 
fully disobeying you, but never punish in a 

assion. Be calm as a clock, yet decisive. 
rov. xiv. 29, xvi. 32. 

7. Do not be always correcting your chil- 
dren; and never. use violent or terrifying 
punishments. Take the rod (so Solomon 
says), let it tingle, and pray God to bless it. 
A little boy had been guilty of lying and 
stealing. His father talked with him on 
the greatness of his sin, told him he must 
punish him, represented to him the conse- 
quences of sin as far worse than his present 
punishment, and then chastised him. These - 
means were made a blessing to the child, 
and from that time he shunned both false- 
hood and dishonesty. A few angry words 
and violent blows would have produced no 
such effect. Prov. xiii. 24, xxii. 15, xxix. 
15; Eph. vi. 4. 

8. Oa no account allow them to do at 
one time what you would have forbidden 
under the same circumstances at another. 
Exod. xx. 12; Prov. vi. 20-22. 

9. Teach them early to. speak the truth 
on all occasions. If you allow them to 
shuffle and deceive in sma// matters, they 
will soon do it in greater, till all reverence 
for truth is lost. Prov. xii. 19, 22. 

10. Be very careful what company your 
children keep. ‘‘He that walketh with 
wise men shall be wise; but a companion 
of fools shall be destroyed.” Prov. xiii. 20. 

11. Make your children useful as soon 
as they are able, and find employment for 
them as far as possible. Prov. x. 4, xviii. 


9, xix. 15; 2 Thess. iii. 10. 
12. Teach your children not to waste' 


| well. 


rows out of these two grest | 


any thing; to be clean and tidy; to sit down 


quietly and in good order to their meals; to 
and mend their clothes; to 

ve ‘a place’ fir évéry (thing, ned every 
ita place.” 1 80; John 
vi. 12. 


13. Never suffer | 


encourage those seeds of evil which, unless | 


destroyed, will briag forth of vieg 


and misery. Eph. v. 
14. Encourage your children ‘well ; 
show them you are pleased when they do 

Prov. i. 8, 9. 
15. ,Teagh your children 
d. 


ing WITH and for them yourself. Maia 
the worship of God in your family, if 
desire his blessing to descend on you 
yours. Josh. xxiv. 15; Psalmci.2. 

16. Impress upon their minds that. gTER-, 
NITY is before them, and that those only 
are truly wise who secure eternal blessings. 
Say ‘“‘My child, what concerns’ you most, 
what I am most anxious about, is hot what 
you are to be, or to possess here, for a little 
while; but what you are to be and to 
FOR EVER!” Deut. vi. 7; 2 Tim. iii. 15; 
Matt. xix. 14. 

17. Make companions of your children, 
and gentle ways seoure their aca, 
that they may tell you their thoughts, and 
all that they do. This will be a great se: 
curity against their. falling into vicious 
company and actions, 


_ SAVED BY A BIBLE. 


A few years ago a devoted Sabbath-school 
teacher, in making presents to each mem- 
ber of her class, gave to one of them a, 
beautiful Bible. It was not prized at first,. 
and the young lady, though grateful te the 
teacher for her thoughtful love, felt.e regret 
that some other book had not been select 
Bat in process of time her eyes were pened 
by Divine grace to discover the hi — 
manna of the Scriptures, and this gift o 
affection became one of ber most precious 
treasures. 

When, -a little later, sha married, the 
Bible was carried with her to a new hom 
and preserved among the valued relics 
her childhood. The husband, sympathizing 
with her estimation of the treasured gift, 
had a case made to receive it, that it might 
be preserved unharméd for ‘the pleasant 
memories of old age. __ 

During the last. summer, the husband 
enlisted tm the 35th Massa tts regiment, 
and left for the seat of war. “Before parting,’ 
his wife put into his hands the Bible, taken 
from its case, as the best memorial of her 
love, bidding him guard it as the most pre- 
cious of keepsakes, and never allow it to 
leave his person. 

He willingly gave the promise, and in a 
few days after leaving home, entered with 
his regiment into the thickest of the battle 
of Antietam. Many of his comrades fell 
dead at his side, aud he was sup to be 
seriously wounded, the surgeon fearing that 
some of his ribs were ‘But 
the nature of his hurt was. examined,more 
carefully, it was found that the Bible..pmt, 
into his hands. by his loving! wife, had saved 
his life on the battle-field. A minnie ‘balb 
had struck the Bible, penetrated more than’ 
half its thickness, and, flattened, by the 
resistance, remained wedged securely in the 
middle of the volume. Unless its leaves. 
had been interposed, the young soldier 
would have fallen a victim in the first battle. 

It need not be said that the Bible, so 
dear before, is now doubly precious. It is, 
of course, too seriously damaged for dail; 
reading. Restored again to its case, wit 
the flattened bullet over it, as the memorial 
of danger so narrowly escaped, it will be 
handed down as an heir-loom to children 
and children’s children. May we not hope 
it will suggest to many the gracious pro-. 
mise, “Him that honoureth me will I 
honour?” — Watchman and Reflector. 


— = 


Christians and Schools in Turkey. : 


The Star of the East, a journal published 
at Constantinople, affords the following par- 
ticulars on the Christian schools, and the 
number of Ohristians in the Turkish empire. 
These are derived, according to that journal; 
from the bureau of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction in Turkey: | ; 

At Constantinople and in the environs— 
schools, 144; professors, 472; pupils of 
both sexes, 16.217. Subjects of instruc- 
tion—general history, sacred history, phi- 
losophy, the Catechism, grammar, mythol- 
ogy, geography, arithmetic, geometry, phy- 
sics, theology, ethics, caligraphy; of lan- 
guages — the Greek, French, Turkish, 
Latin, &e. | 

In Roumelia and the Isles of the Archi- 
pelago—schools, 1692; professors, 1747; 
pupils of both sexes, 87,231. Subjects of 
instruction—the Greek and Bulgarian lan- 
guages, and in certain schools arithmetic, 
geometry, geography, history, caligraphby, 
and the French and German languages. _ 

In Anatolia and Arabia—schools, 726; 
professors, 903; pupils of both sexes, 
34,959. Subjects of instruction—the gos- 
pel and the Psalms; of languages—the 
Arabic, Turkish, Chaldaic, Syriac, Greek, 
and Armenian; history, geography, music, 
and manual labour. Total—schools, 1562; 
professors, 3122; pupils (both sexes in- 
cluded), 138,387. | 

In Constantinople itself, and in the su- 
burbs, there are counted 127 schoolsa—ot 
which 77 are Greek, with 6477 pupils; 37 
Armenian, 6528 pupils; 5 Protestants, 82 
pupils; and 8 Roman Catholic, 509 pupils. 
The Greek schools are divided into twa 


| eategories—45 inferior, or ‘‘allelodidactie,” 
so termed from the system of mutual in- | 


struction adopted in them, and 25 Hellenic 
schools or gymnasia, in which the principal 


subject of instruction is the Greek lan- ~ 


uage. 
: As to the Christian population, Turkey 
in Europe numbers, according to the Etoile 
d’ Orient, 11,370,000 orthodox persons, and 
330,000 Protestants; and Asiatic Turkey, 
2,360,000 Armvnians, and 990,000 Roman 
Catholics. 


MISSIONS IN AFRICA. 


Information has been received by the 

t African mail from the Zambezi, of the 
retreat of the Oxford and Cambridge qwis- 
sion party through fear of being attacked 
by the natives, whom they did not wish 
again to fight. The mission party at the 
Magomera station had taken part against a 
tribe engaged in the slave trade, and a war 
after the Kafir fashion was the consequence. 
After suffering many privations from war, 
pestilence, and famine, they were obliged to 
abandon the station, and are now on the 
banks of ‘the Shire. ere was a dispute 
between the Rev. Mr. Rowley and Dr. 
Livingstone, respecting who was to blame 
for this fighting having arisen. Dr. Living- 
stove says they had no business to interfere 
in the disputes of the native tribes. This 
mail confirms the announcement brought by 
the previous mail, of the death of the Rev. 
Robert Moffat, who died near Koruman, on 
the 8th of A This is the.eldest son 
of the venerable missionary of the same 
name. The letters received represent, the 
aged missionary as enjoying his usual health. 
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- {OFFER FOR 1863. 
“TITH the expiration of the present year, the 
(Pre ian nearly completes the thirty- 
dcond of its existence, and notwithstanding the 
many causes resulting from the troubled state of 
ot éeuntry, which have operated to withdraw 
attention and patronage from religious journals, 
we have received from our friends many mani- 
festations of approval, as well as numerous addi- 
tions to the number of our subscribers. 


The Presbyterian is published simultaneously in 
NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
and BALTIMORE, 
‘“Our arrangements keep our readers advised as to 
the current affairs in all of those cities, not only as 
segurds our own churches, but as to the general 


interests of religion, and whatever else may pro- 
perly come within the scope of this journal. 


We have secured the services of the 
REV. D, X. JUNKIN, D.D. 


our 


EDITOR 
AND CORRESPONDENT. 
Whose ability as a writer is well known through- 
out the Presbyterian Church. He will give espe- 
cial attention to all matters of interest to Presby- 
terians in that vicinity and throughout 
THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
office is at the Bookstore of Messrs. Robert 
& Brothers, No. 530 Broadway, New York 
City, where subscriptions are received. 


‘Our Subscribers will also be pleased to learn 
that the 
on REV. A. A E. TAYLOR, 
of Dubuque, Iowa, better known as “Hawkeye,” 
has been engaged as a 
REGULAR CORRESPONDENT, 
and will also act as our 
AGENT IN THE WEST. 


‘THE CORRESPONDENCE 

of the Presbyterian from our own land, and from 
Various parts of the world, for extent and variety, 
is at present inferior to that of 

NO OTHER RELIGIOUS JOURNAL. 

_ During the coming year we will havé a much 
larger amount of talent in this department, and 
will also enlarge the list of our 

ABLE CONTRIBUTORS. 


In view of the 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS 


which our experience as journalists will enable us 
to make, we now appeal to our friends to lend 
their aid to extend still further the circle of our 


A SYSTEMATIC EFFORT 
could easily add two or three thousand names to 
our list of subscribers by the beginning of the new 


NO PRESBYTERIAN FAMILY 
should be without a Presbyterian newspaper. In 
order to lead to a general effort for this object, we 
make the following 


LIBERAL OFFER. 


1. Any person sending us one new name, with 

two dollars, may retain the fifty cents, and we will 

- gend one paper for one year to the new subscriber 
for the two dollars. 

_ 2. To every person sending us the names of five 
new subscribers, with one year’s payment in advance 
($12.50), we will give the sum of five dollars, 
which may be deducted from the sum forwarded 
to us, 

This is not to be considered as a reduction of 
terms, but simply as a premium offered to those 
who will aid in enlarging our subscription list, 
and this arrangement will only hold until 


THE FIRST OF JANUARY, 1863. 


Let our friends see if they cannot put a paper into 
| EVERY FAMILY. 


TERMS. 

One copy for one year, ‘ . $2 50 
Five copies to one address, for one year, $10 00 
Eleven copies to one address, for one year, $20 00 
Seventeen copies to one address, for one year, $30 00 
Twenty-six copies to one address, do. $45 00 

Specimen Copies will be sent, on application, for one 
week, or a month. 

1-7 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. 


Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & Co. 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


PRAYER-MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Tavurspay ArreRNoon Mesgrina. 
Arrangement for December. 

Second Thursday—Scots Church, Spruce 
Street above Third. Suhject—‘The Cuvon- 
straining Love of Christ.” (2 Cor. v. 14. 

Third Thursday—Seventh Church, Penn 
Square. Subject—*Christian Joy.” 

PRESIDENT’S to 
our uniform custom, we present to our 
readers the President’s Message to Con- 
gress. Under the circumstances of the 
times, it is a document of profound inter- 
est; but as we have never felt it to be our 
province, as religious journalists, to discuss 
the political merits of these annual mes- 
sages, 80 we now submit it to the calm con- 
sideration and good sense of our numerous 
readers, without note or comment. 

The length of the message has necessarily 
compelled the omission of various matters 
prepared for this number of our paper. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have receivod 
from «New Brunswick” Ten Dollars for 
the Rev. Charles Milne. 


Dr. PLumMEeR.—We are gratified to see, 

by a notice in another column, that Dr. 

Plumer has been appointed stated supply 

for the Arch Street Presbyterian Church 
for the winter. | 


Receipts oF THE Boarps.—The receipts 
of the Boards of the Church, during the 
month of October, were as follow:—Board 
of Missions, $1244.95; Board of Educa- 
tion, $2421 01; Board of Foreign Missions, 
$10,177 38; Board of Publication—sales, 
$29 10.28—donations, $1113 19; Board of 
Church Extension, $64670. The Fund 
for Disebled Ministers has received, since 
the last report, $906 72. 


Hospirats IN PHILADELPHIA —There 
are at present twenty-six soldiers’ hospitals 


in Philadelphia, providing accommodations — 


for eleven thousand four hundred and /ji/ty- 
five sick and wounded soldiers. These are 
usually filled to their full capacity. Besides 
the provision made by government for their 
management, many ladies voluntarily de- 
vote their time to minister to the suffering. 
A great field of usefulness, and most care- 
‘fully cultivated. 


CHIGNGO THEOLOGICAL SEMIN 


whose letter will ‘be 
{found on the first page of the prasest 
issue of our. paper, bas spoken of the pres-. 
ent condition of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary; and from other quarters we learn 
that the present state of that Seminary 
demands the immediate attention of the 
Church. To speak frankly, the prospect 
now is, that unless something more be 
speedily done, all that has been done wil) 
be lost. The large endowment, so gen- 
erously offered by Mr. McCormick, hes 
but one unfulfilled condition attached to it, 
viz: the continued existence of the Semi- 
nary under the control of the Assembly. 
All the questions concerning the property 
of the New Albany Seminary have been 
settled during the past summer, in a way 
satisfactory to all parties. But the Sem- 
inary bas no building suitable for its pur- 
poses, in which it cen accommodate the 
students; and this want must be speedily 
supplied, or the most disastrous conse- 
quences will ensue. The Rev. F. N. Ewing, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Board of Directors of the Seminary, is 
now in the Kast, to present the wants of the 
Seminary to the churches, and we ask for 
him a favourable reception. The interests 
of our Church jo the North-west demand, 
we think, a vigorous effort to save this Sem- 
inary, and give it increased efficiency and 
influence. 


LADIES’ AID SOCIETY. 


\ E have just read, with much interest, 
'Y the Third Semi-annual Report of 
the Ladies’ Aid Society of Philadelphia, 
which, we believe, was first in the field of 
benevolent enterprise in aiding our soldiers, 
in procuring equipments, and now most 
largely engaged in ministering to the ne- 
cessities of the sick and wounded on the 
battle-field and adjoining hospitals. This 
Society bas received the cordial counsel 
and approbation of men in high position in 
the army, who have witnessed its timely 
and substantial assistance to the suffering, 
by which, in no inconsiderable degree, the 
horrors of war have been mitigated. The 
ladies who have managed this concern at 
home have, by their admirable adapted- 
ness for the business, won golden opinions 
from the community, and we have been 
much struck by the extent of the charities 
which they have concentrated, and made 
actually available. Many thousands of dol- 
lars, in the form of every conceivable sup- 
ply, for the sick and wounded soldiers, 
have passed through their hands. 

A large body of the report is composed 
of letters from the Secretary, Mrs. John 
Harris, who, with extradrdinary devotion 
and heroism, has visited the various battle- 
fields, even when the battle has been raging, 
and by night and day, in wet, and cold, 
and heat, has been found by the side of the 
mutilated and dying, binding up wounds 
and speaking words of Christian cheer and 
comfort, and preparing such diet as their 
cases urgently required. We have read 
her letters with deep emotion; and while 
we read, we have admired that grace of 
God which nerved a delicate female to 
encounter such toils, privations, and scenes 
of unspeakable horror. We admired the 
devotion of Florence Nightingale amidst 
the war of the Crimea, and willingly se- 
conded the warm eulogiums of the British 
press on her self-denied benevolence; but 
our war has brought to light more than one 
who is her peer in this department, and it 
is no flattery to say that the lady just men- 
tioned has even surpassed her in Christian 
heroism. We hope this report will be 
widely circulated and read; it well deserves 
such notoriety. 


THANKSGIVING. 


E have no doubt that many excellent 
sermons commemorated the late 
Thanksgiving Day. It was our privilege 
to hear the Rev. Charles W. Shields, D.D., 
of the Second Presbyterian church Phila- 
delphia, who excels on such occasions, and 
were much gratified with the appropriate 
and admirable method in which he im- 
proved the occasion. We subjoin an ab- 
stract of it, although it only conveys a par- 
tial impression of the sermon as delivered. 
The text was from Jeremiah xiv. 8, 9: 
«“O the hope of Israel, the Saviour thereof in 
time of trouble, why shouldest thou be asa stranger 


Yet thou, O Lord, art in the 
midst of us, and we are called by thy name.” 


This annual festival of Thanksgiving is 
itself said to have originated in a time of 
public calamity. An assembly of clergy- 
men were discussing what measure was mest 
befitting the exigency. One fast-day after 
another had already been observed; and 
the proper thing to recommend seemed to 
be some renewed act of humiliation. But 
on the eve of a decision, the most venera- 
ble of their number, after recounting the 
Divine judgments, proceeded to enumerate 
remaining mercies, until the prevailing 
mood was reversed to one of thankful sub- 
mission and humble praise. 

Whether the incident be true or not, it 
may illustrate the spirit with which we 
should enter upon this day’s duty and privi- 
lege. Perplexing and humbling as are the 
Divine dealings with this nation, yet he 
would be a presumptuous interpreter of 
them who would dare affirm that God has 
utterly forsaken us. We have had our days 
of humiliation, wherein we penitently asked, 
‘‘O the hope of Israel, the Saviour thereof 
in time of trouble, why shouldest thou be 
asa stranger in the land?’ And now, on 
this customary day of thanksgiving, it is 
not unuscriptural, nor unreasonable, nor un- 
christian, that we should make the grateful 
acknowledgment, “ Yet art thou, O Lord, 
in the midst of us, and we are called by thy 
name.” 

The argument for thus combining due 
thankfulness with penitence under our pre- 
sent national troubles, embraces several par- 
ticulars. : ; 

I. This civil war is but one of many 
Divine judgments which might, in its stead, 
singly or together, have befallen us. There 
are still remaining providential mercies. 
Had famine wasted our fields and cities; 
or had pestilence turned our land into the 
valley and shadow of death; there would 
have been a mystery and panic in the visita- 
tion, fitted to appal as well as humble us. 
But this scourge of the sword finds us in 
the midst of general health and abundant 
harvests, with all the ordinary sources of 
comfort left open to the people. 

There are still remaining political mercies. 
If we had been delivered into the hands of 
mere lawless factions; if we had suffered a 
revolutionary disorganization of all our lo- 
cal institutions; if social anarchy had been 
added to political misrule—(and there have 
been such civil wars in history)—how much 
more terrible would have been the judg- 
ment! But this is a conflict between com- 
monwealths or States, with all their civil 
and municipal institutions in a good degree 
of healthy action, and the disease of the 
at politic as yet under control. 

There are still remaining religious mercies, 
A war of creeds, or a tide of general infi- 
delity and irreligion would have dragged 
the Church, with the State, toward the gulf 
of a common ruin. The Christianity of 
other lands has thus in furmer times been 
imperilled and disgraced. Surely, when we 
think of that goodly array of churches, di- 
verse yet harmonious, which makes us the 
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— 
wonder ; when we think of 
our abounding privileges, which to-day we 
enjoy, with none to molest or make us afraid, 
we gught thankfully to acknowledge, for all 
the strangeness of his visitation, ‘Yet art 
thou, O Lord, in the midst of us, and we 
are called by thy name.” 

II: This civil war may be viewed as in 
itself a salutary discipline, rather than, an 
unmitigated judgment; as a corrective of 
our national character, no less than a pun- 
ishment of our national sins. There is a 
righteous and beneficent correspondence be- 
tween our errors and our trials, which ought 
to temper our penitence with submission, 
and our mourning with praise. We have 
sinned against sath other as States and sec- 
tions, and we are reaping the fruits in fratri- 
cidal strife; the decay of public virtue, and 
honour, and truth has been followed by 
weakness, confusion, and disaster; our fallen 
idol of the Union has dragged with it our 
atheistic pride. But as a Christian man 
will even praise the hand which chastens 
him, so should a Christian people be grateful 
for being cleansed, purified, and strength- 
ened, even though it be by a baptism of 
blood. 

III. This civil war may be viewed as an 
incidental evil to be overruled for the gen- 
eral and lasting good. Instead of being a 
mere meaningless waste of blood and treas- 
ure, it is a providential settlement of the 


‘most momentous problems, 


It involves a grave political question. 
Two rival theories of the general govern- 
ment—the principle of union and the prin- 
ciple of confederation—are struggling for 
the ascendency; and it remains to be seen 
which shall hereafter shape our fortunes. 

It involves a grave industrial question. 
Two opposite doctrines of political economy, 
or national wealth—that of free labour and 
that of slave-labour—have taken up arms 
against each other; and the event will show 
which is henceforth to become most profit- 
able. 

It involves a grave social question. Two 
diverse civilizations, or forms of culture— 
the commercial and the feudal spirit, with 
the vigour of the North against the ardour 
of the South—have taunted and mocked 
each other until nothing is left but the 


ordeal of battle; and we have yet to learn 


whether they are to rush apart into perilous 
extremes, or still coexist and correct each 
other in one nationality and under one gov- 
ernment. 

It involves, also, the gravest moral ques- 
tions. The final relations of races, if not of 
Churches, would seem to be staked upon 
the issue; for history shows that Providence 
will sometimes lead nations even through 
blood, and by their interests and passions, 
in the path of truth and justice. 

These are questions involving not merely 
our own interests, but the interests of hu- 
manity. They are questions which the Old 
world has precipitated upon the New, and 
in which are together concerned the Ku- 
ropean, the African, and the American. 
They are questions, moreover, which, hu- 
manly speaking, could not have been set- 
tled other than by the sword; which have 
been providentially brought to that conclu- 
sive test, and which, once so decided, will be 
decided forever. Whocan doubt that their 
right settlement will be worth all the blood 
and treasure they will cost? Who can look 
upon such a conflict as a mere carnival of 
horrors? Or who can refuse thankfully, as 
well as humbly, to recognize God’s hand in 
its momentous issues? 

This civil war is already beginning to 
yield the benefits of affliction. Not only 
are its rigours, let us hope and believe, some- 
what lightened by Christian feeling and 

rinciple; but it jis itself developing the 
fatent religion and patriotism of the people; 
opening a wide field for the offices of mercy 
and self-denial; bringing sects and churches 
into closer practical unity; and blending 
our Christianity with our citizenship to an 
extent otherwise impossible. 

If we have great occasion for public 
humiliation, we have also great occasion for 
public thanksgiving, and it behoves us 
faithfully to acknowledge both our mercies 
and our sins. 


INSTITUTE OF MERIT. 


OMETHING must soon be done for the 
numerous orphans which will be made 
by the present desolating war. We direct 
attention to the following scheme, which 
seems to us to merit at least the examina- 
tion of the benevolent. We take the ex- 
tract from the Evening Bulletin of Phila- 
delphia. Dr. Mott, of New York, is the 
President of the association. 

‘Soon after the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter there was formed an association, 
impressed with the obligations due to or- 
phanage, and particularly with the debt 
which the nation was soon to owe the chil- 
dren of soldiers who might die in the service. 
Children of men dying in behalf of the 
public become the children of that public, 
and the sum of what they thus inherit is to 
be rightly measured, only by the power of 
the new protector to bestow. Felt, if not 
expressed, this truth became the nucleus of 
a most valuable work, then inaugurated, 
and which, we hope, is destined to carry 
hope and gratitude to many a hearth in our 
beloved land. ‘The Institute embraces, for 
each State, the triple objects—an Agricul- 
tural College, an Experimental Farm, and 
a Home for Patriot Orphans. It seeks the 
triple aid of National, State, and individual 
co-operation. 

‘The Corresponding Secretary, David P. 
Holton, M.D., during the past four months 
has presented this subject to the citizens of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Lowa, and 
Wisconsin, and is at present labouring in 
Pennsylvania. His special object is to cir- 
culate a petition to the several Legislatures 
to establish Orphan Homes, on the Experi- 
mental Farms attached to the Agricultural 
Colleges, provided for in the Congressional 
Bill of 2d July, 1862. We wish him suc- 
cess in the undertaking.” 


RE-UNION. 


New school Synod of California 
passed the following resolution at its 
late meeting, to wit:—<‘‘ Resolved, That we 


‘are more and more impressed with the 


desirableness of a re-union of the two Pres- 
byterian General Assemblies, and that our 
delegate to the Synod of the Pacific be in- 
structed to bear to them this expression of 
our sentiment.” The following was the 
action taken by the Old-school Synod: 


“The Rev. E. B. Walsworth, a delegate 
from the Synod of Alta California, was in- 
troduced, and in frank and warm terms he 
expressed the fraternal regards of that body, 
and its desire for a closer union with us. 

Messrs. Anderson, Woodbridge, Veeder, 
and Hamilton were appointed to prepare a 
Minute io relation to the matter, who sub- 
mitted the following: 


That Synod has with very great pleasure 
heard the statements of the delegate from the 
Synod of Alta California, and does most en- 
tirely reciprocate its sentiments of fraternal 
regard, and at the same time expresses an 
earnest desire for an ecclesiastical union of 
the two bodies at as early a period as may be. 

Synod desires this organic union— 

1. Because the two are alike Presbyterian 
in faith and practice, adopting, ex animo, the 
same Confession of Faith, and the same form 
of Church Government. 

2. Because the union of the two bodies 
would promote the strength and efficiency of 
the Presbyterian branch of Christ’s Church on 
this coast. 

3. Because the ag of Jesus, ‘that the 
all may be one,’ would in so far find a fulfil- 
ment. 

4, Because we know and love the brethren 
of that Synod, and we are assured that our 
ecclesiastical connection with them would be 
profitable and pleasant. 
oa above Minute was unanimously adopt- 


diligently their present advantages. 


BYTERIAN. 


E are not in the habit of publishing 
expressions of satisfaction with our 
labours, though we do not profess to be 
indifferent to them, but a friend in the 
West demands room to speak of us in & 
way we cannot altogether refuse. We 
make the following extracts, which convey 
sound truths as well as compliments, and 
acknowledge his kind words concerning us. 
and our correspondents, ‘‘ Neshanock” and 
Hawkeye.” 


Our fathers have befriended you since your 
first issue—our children read and love you. 
May you live and flourish for generations to 
come, the friend of social order and healthful 
progress, the able advocate of evangelical 
truth, the faithful announcer of important 
events, the efficient upholder of the true polity 
of Presbytery, and the reliable expounder of 
the glorious doctrinal tenets of our Confession 
of Faith. 

A brother recently said to the writer, “F 
wish my people were all as true Presbyterians 
as yours.” ‘‘What papers circulate in your 
field?” said I. He named them. ‘That was 
enough. And strange to say, he seemed to 
prefer these journals himself, because of their 

retended catholicity of view! ‘‘ Well,” said 
“unless you diligently teach your youth our 
Shorter Catechism, faithfully and fearlessly 
preach to your people our distinctive doctrines, 
and in person strive to give circulation to our 
leading church periodicals, you will look and 
wish in vain to be like others, whom these 
agencies, under God’s blessing, have made 
proof against the inroads of theological errors 
and fanatical factions.”” And I might have 
told him that any minister who neglected the 
use of these instrumentalities was alike blind 
to his own interests, as well as those of his 
Master. A Presbyterian family, where our 
books and journals are unknown, will seldom, 
if ever, work up to duty. Inefficiency will 
most certainly characterize them. Being ig- 
norant, you cannot trust them, nor arouse 
them, for they will be dull, stupid, lethargic 
do-nothings. Or, if you let them fill themselves 
with the fustian of the quasi-periodicals to 
which allusion has already been made, then, 
if they work at all, their labours will not har- 
monize with the movements of the Church 
whose minister you profess to be. Bigotry, 
you say? Are your people less bigoted than 
mine? Ignorance, not intelligence, begets 
bigotry of opinion. Remember that. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Exports and Imports of New York— Movements 
_ of General McClellan—The Common Coun- 
cil wants his Portrait—The Steam Battery 
Passaic— General Banks’ and his Expedition 
—Criminal Slowness of Operatives in Gov- 
ernment Employ—Dresentation of Compli- 
mentary Resolutions to General Banks— 
Thanksgiving Day — Hospital of United 
States at Newark—Commendable Zeal of 
Lady Nurses—General Meagher’s Address 
to the Irish Brigade—The Resignations of 
Officers—McClellan’s Advice on this Subject 
—Tax Difficulties—Mrs. Brinsmade’s Case— 

Anxiety and Prayer for the Army. 

: New York, December Ist, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—lIt still continues to be 
a singular commercial phenomenon, that in 
the midst of this terrible war the commer- 
cial exports of the country should far ex- 
ceed the imports. This, at least, is strik- 
ingly true at the port of New York. For 
the week ending November 23d, the ex- 
ports as reported, amount to $6.238,980, 
whilst the imports were only $3,250,038, 
leaving a balance of nearly three millions in 
favour of thiscountry. This does not include 
American stocks brought here to sell, nor 
Kuropean stocks or securities bought here 
for transmission. 

The Government Joan of thirteen millions 
of 7.30 notes had been taken and awarded 
onthe 17th ult., and the takers had drawn 
their checks on their banks for the amounts, 
but on account of heavy withdrawals of de- 
posits for use in the Western trade and 
heavy transmissions to Kurope,ghe banks 
were not in a condition to honour the 
checks at once; so its agent concluded to 
hold them for a little until the banks can 
pay them in legal-tender currency. It is 
thought that this will be shortly done. 

The movements of General McClellan 
are still subjects of public interest. On 
the 25th, he, accompanied by his lady, 
visited, on invitation, school No. 45. He 
was escorted to the school by a committee 
of gentlemen, and was received by the boys 
with loud cheering and clapping. So large a 
crowd had gathered outside the building, that 
it was with difficulty the cortege could gain 
entrance. After entrance, and being seated, 
the school sang, beautifully, the ode, «« My 
country, ’tis of thee.” Principal McNary 
welcom¢d the General in a pertinent ad- 
dress, to which the General briefly respond- 
ed; simply thanking them for their kind 
reception, and exhorting -them to improve 
A 
veteran of 1812, an aged man, then sang 
the ‘Star Spangled Banner,” in the chorus 
of which the school heartily joined. A 
similar interview afterwards took place in 
the girls’ department of the school. The 
General attended church, on Thanksgiving 
Day, at Dr. Adams’s, Presbyterian. A 


proposal has been made in the Common [ 


Council of New York to appropriate one 
thousand dollars to obtain a good portrait 
of the General. It is evidently not to his 
taste to have such demonstrations made in 
regard to him at present; but it is difficult 
for a public man to escape from such things, 
without being misunderstood and giving 
offence. 


The steam battery Passaic was put in 
commission at the Navy Yard. In pro- 
ceeding to the yard, her speed was at the 
rate of nine miles per hour. A vast mul- 
titude witnessed her movements with great 
interest. She presents a singular appear- 
ance since she has coaled, her deck being 
only about nine inches above the water. 
She, accompanied by the Dacotah (sloop-of- 
war) and the Achilles, (tug-boat,) steamed 
away for Hampton Roads on Thursday. 
She is commanded by Captain Percival 
Drayton. In a former letter I spoke of 
the entire success of the modifications of 
her tower-battery, making her as safe to 


ber officers and men, as terrible to the 


enemy. 

A detachment of eighty-two seamen was 
sent, on Wednesday, from the Receiving 
Ship North Carolina, at this Navy Yard, to 
the steam frigate Colorado, now fitting out 
for a cruise, at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire. There is still a demand from that 
large ship of more than two hundred men to. 
complete her complement. So great is the 
demand for seamen, that they cannot be 
found in sufficient numbers. 

Three more iron-clad steamers are shortly 
to be launched, probably next week, viz: 
the Keokuk, at the foot of Tenth street, 
Kast River; the Catskill, at Greenpoint, 
and the Nantucket, at Boston. These will 
be powerful auxiliaries in our naval ser- 
vice. The steam gunboats Dacotah, Daffo- 
dil, and Commodore McDonough, steamed 
away on Friday, and another left on Sun- 
day. 

The announcement of the death of that 
eminent citizen of Pennsylvania, and noble 
and public-spirited man, General James 
Irving, has awakened sincere sorrow in 
many hearts here, as it will throughout the 
Commonwealth of which he was a native. 
He was a nobleman by nature and by 
grace, possessing a heart of the most gen- 
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erous impulses, and a cha¥acter of high 
moral excellence. Previous to his removal 
from Bellefonte to Philadelphia, he was a 
ruling elder in the church im the former 
lace. 

Gefteral Banks is here, energetically 
urgiog forward his preparations for some 
expedition ‘ South”—nobody knows, and I 
I trust nobody but himself will know, 
whither he is bound, until the result in- 
forms us. He meets with the usual har- 
rassing s/vwness on the part of those who 
ought energetically to co-operate with him. 
The truth is, there is, amongst those who 
labour for the government in the various 
departments of equipping fleets and armies, 
the most unpatriotic and dishonest apathy. 
Men professing to be patriots, and who are 
smart workmen and labourers, when work- 
ing for themselves and other employers, 
slacken their pace and their movements 
the moment they enter the government 
service. The very ox-teams that are em- 
ployed by the government seem to be 
trained to an indomitable slowness of move- 
ment. Any body visiting our navy yards 
will be struck with this. And the only 
prompt and quick movement observable 
amongst the thousands of employees in 
these yards, is that which follows the first 
stroke of the bell that signals «quit work.” 
Then there is a most energetic rush for the 
gates. It is really to be deplored that the 
public money and time must be squandered, 
when the country is bleeding to death. I 
think it would be well if the principle of 
‘‘the draft”? were applied by law to these 
thiogs; and I see not why men may not be 
drafted to work, and forced to work /fuith- 
fully for their country, as well as to fight. 
Certainly it ought to be a condition of ad- 
mission to government employment that, 
whilst the war lasts, those so employed shall 
work with reasonable energy; and the of- 
ficers who have control of such employees 
should have power to enforce obedience, 
and punish sneaking. But as things are, 
there seems to be no remedy for this 
species of dishonesty. The officers have 
no means of enforcing obedience. It is to 
be feared that Banks’ expedition, like 
those of MéClellan, will be delayed by the 
causes above specified, until the spies of the 
press will have wormed out of somebody the 
destination, design, and plans of the expe- 
dition, and informed the enemy of it, and 
they prepared to frustrate it. 

The committee of merchants and other 
citizens waited on General Banks on Tues- 
day, and presented him with a handsomely 
engraved copy of the resolutions recently 
passed in his honour. Mrs. Banks was 
present. Judge Peabody made the presen- 
tation address, and General Banks responded 
in warm terms. Mrs. Banks is to reside 
in New York during the winter. 

Thanksgiving Day was very universally 
observed throughout these cities. The 
dailies of next day gave sketches of 
numerous sermons delivered on the occa- 
sion, most of them bearing upon the state 
of our country. Indeed, the day seems to 
have been more generally and strictly ob- 
served than the Sabbath usually is. Brook- 
lyn wore a specially Sabbath aspect. 

One of the most extensive of the United 
States hospitals is that at Newark, New 
Jersey. There are at present thirteen 
hundred patients in it. It has hitherto 
been under the care of Surgeon Janeway, 
United States Army; but he is now ill, 
and Dr. George Taylor has relieved him. 
Two very large four-story buildings, at the 
foot of Centre street, are used for hospital 
purposes. They are accessible both by 
rail and steamboat. The nurses are greatly 
aided by the voluntary labours and atten- 
tions of lady visitors, who, with indefati- 
gable zeal, and that tact and tenderness 
which refined woman only can exert, do 
very much to alleviate the sufferings, and 
supply the wants and cheer the spirits of 
the sick and wounded. These ladies are 
of the best families of the city. No hos- 
pital is in finer condition. 

Thanksgiving was devoutly observed in 
‘Newark; business was entirely suspended, 
and the city wore a Sabbath phase; and, 
so far as I can learn, this was universal 
throughout the country. 3 

The well-considered and patriotic ad- 
dress of Brigadier-General Thomas Francis 
Meagher to the Irish brigade under his 
command, elicits universal approbation. It 
seems that quite a number of the officers 
of the brigade had tendered their resigna- 
tions, and as these had to be forwarded 
through him, he refrained from forward- 
ing the resignations, and makes this appeal, 
to induce them to withdraw their resig- 
nations. The following extract from the 
address will show at once the animus of 
the resignees, and of the General in 
declining to accept and forward their resig- 
nations: 

‘‘These resignations, the Brigadier-General 
has reason to believe, were for the most part 
prompted by the re-call of Major-General 
McClellan from the command of the Army of 
the Potomac. * They were intended 
as a signal expression of devotion to that 
trusted and beloved young General. But de- 
votion to a General, however popular and 
richly endowed with talents, and by nature 
magically qualified to attract and bind sol- 
diers to him, ought not to be allowed to inter- 
rupt for a moment the loyal and intimate 


relations of the soldier to his flag, and the 
citizen to the State.” 


This is the ring of sterling metal; and it 
is but just to add that General McClellan, 
before leaving the army, bad advised this 
course, saying to Burnside, ‘‘ Forward no 
resignations; men will do things in a heat 
which they will repent of in their cooler 
moments.” 

Considerable difficulty has been met in 
the execution of the United States internal 
tax laws. Many questions about its mean- 
ing, inregard to particalar commodities taxed, 
have arisen, and a good deal of opposition 
to special provisions of it has been raised. 
On Wednesday evening, a large meeting of 
cabinet-makers was held, at the Metropoli- 
tan rooms, in Hester street, to oppose the 
tax on wood, such as is used in their trade. 
A memorial to Congress was adopted, to be 
signed and sent forward, asking a modifica- 
tion of the tax, which, they allege, if im- 
posed, will destroy their business. We 
hear of no disposition to resist taxation, but 
a good many complaints of hardships in 
particular cases of the application of the 
law. 

Considerable interest has been felt here. 
in regard to the case of Mrs. Brinsmade, a 
woman who had been arrested under suspi- 
cion of complicity with the rebels, and who 
brought suit for false arrest against the 
officials by whom her liberty was curtailed. 
Fler case has led to a pretty free, and some- 
what acrimonious, discussion of the whole 
subject of arrests by the Government; some 
of the papers condemning, others defend- 
ing, the War Department, for the system of 
espionage and arrest which it is alleged has 
been inaugurated. The trial of Mr. Ken- 
nedy is still in progress. 

Intense solicitude is felt for the army of 
the Potomac. People almost hold their 
breath, in expectation of a battle. I be- 
lieve there is most sincere prayer offered 
for our armies, not only in public assem- 
blies, but in the family, the social prayer- 
meeting, and the closet. Here is our 
hope, ‘“‘If God be for us, who can be 
against us?” and prayer moves his arm. 
A nation on its knees will not be made 


desolate ! NESHANOCK. 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate 
and House of Representatives: 

Since your last annual assembling, another 
year of health and bountiful harvests has 
passed; and while it has not pleased the Al- 
mighty to bless us with a return of we 
can but press on, guided by the best light He 
gives us, trusting that in His own good time 
and wise way all will yet be well. 


OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


The correspondence touching foreign affairs, 
which has taken place during the last year, is 
herewith submitted, in virtual compliance with 
® request to that effect made by the House of 
Representatives near the close of the last ses- 
sion of Congress. If the condition of our rela- 
tions with other nations is less gratifying than 
it has usually been at former periods, it is 
certainly more satisfactory than a nation so 
unhappily distracted as we are, might reason- 
ably have apprehended. In the month of 
June last there were some grounds to expect 
that the maritime powers which, at the begin- 
ning of our domestic difficulties, so unwisely 
and unnecessarily, as we think, recognized 
the insurgents as a belligerent power, would 
soon recede from that position, which has 
proved only less injurious to themselves than 
to our own country. But the temporary re- 
verses which afterwards befel the National 
arms, and which were exaggerated by our own 
disloyal citizens abroad, bave hitherto delayed 
that act of simple justice. The civil war, 
which has so radically changed, for the 
moment, the occupations and habits of the 
American people, has necessarily disturbed 
the social condition, and affected very deeply 
the prosperity of the nations with which we 
have carried on a commerce that has been 
steadily increasing throughout a period of 
half a century. It has at the same time ex- 
cited political ambitions and apprehensions, 
which have produced a profound agitation 
throughout the civilized world. In this un- 
usual agitation we have forborne from taking 
part in any controversy between foreign States, 
and between parties or factions in such States. 
We have attempted no propagandism, and 
acknowledged no revolution; but we have left 
to every nation the exclusive conduct and 
management of its own affairs. Our struggle 
has been, of course, contemplated by foreign 
nations with reference less to its own merits, 
than to its supposed and often exaggerated 
effects and consequences resulting to those 
nations themselves. Nevertheless, complaint 
on the part of this Government, even if it were 
just, would certainly be unwise. The treaty 
with Great Britain for the suppression of the 
slave trade, has been put into operation with 
a good prospect of complete success. It is an 
occasion of special pleasure to acknowledge 
that the execution of it, on the part of her 
Majesty’s Government, has been marked with 
& jealous respect for the authority of the 
United States, and the rights of their moral 
and loyal citizens. The convention with Han- 
over, for the abolition of the Stadt dues, has 
been carried into full effect under the act of 


Congress for that purpose. 
DIFFICULTIES ARISING FROM THE BLOCKADE, 


A blockade of three thousand miles of sea 
coast could not be established and vigorously 
enforced in a season of great commercial ac- 
tivity like the present, without committing oc- 
casional mistakes, and inflicting unintentional 
injuries upon foreign nations and subjects. A 
civil war occurring in a country where for- 
eigners reside, and carry on trade under treaty 
stipulations, is necessarily fruitful of com- 
plaints of the violation of neutral rights. All 
such collisions tend to excite misapprehen- 
sions, and possibly to produce mutual recla- 
mations between nations which have a com- 
mon interest in preserving peace and friend- 
ship. In clear cases of these kinds I have, as 
far as possible, heard and redressed complaints 
which have been presented by friendly powers. 
There is still, however, a large and augment- 
ing number of doubtful cases in which the 
Government is unable to agree with the 
Governments whose protection is demanded 
by the claimants. There are, moreover, many 
cases in which the United States or their 
citizens suffer wrongs from the naval or 
military authorities of foreign nations, which 
the Governments of those States are not at 
once prepared to redress. I have proposed to 
some of the foreign States thus interested 
mutual conventions to examine and adjust 
such complaints. This proposition has been 
made especially to Great Britain, to France, 
to Spain, and to Prussia, In each case it has 
been kindly received, but has not yet been 
formally adopted. I deem it my duty to 
recommend an appropriation in behalf of the 
owners of the Norwegian barque Admiral P. 
Turdenskiold, which vessel was, in May, 1861, 
prevented by the commander of the blockading 
force off Charleston from leaving that port with 
a cargo, notwithstanding a similar privilege 
had, shortly before, been granted to an English 
vessel. I have directed the Secretary of State 
to cause the papers in the case to be communi- 
cated to the proper committees. 


AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 


Applications have been made to me by many 
free Americans, of African descent, to favour 
their emigration, with a view to such colo- 
nization as was contemplated in recent acts of 
Congress. Other parties, at home and abroad, 
some from interested —— others upon 
patriotic considerations, and still others influ- 
enced by philanthropic sentiments, have sug- 
gested similar measures; while, on the other 
hand, several of the Spanish American Re- 
publics have protested against the sending of 
such colonies to their respective territories. 


.Under these circumstances, I have declined to 


move any such colony to any State witHout 


first obtaining the consent of its government, 


with an agreement on its part to receive and 
protect such emigrants in all the rights of 
freemen: and I have, at the same time, offered 
to the several States situated within the tropics, 
or having colonies there, to negotiate with 
them, subject to the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to favour the voluntary emigration of 
persons of that class to their respective terri- 
tories, upon conditions which shall be equal, 
just, and humane. | 
Liberia and Llayti are, as yet, the only 
countries to which colonists of African descent 
from here could go with certainty of being re- 
ceived and adopted as citizens, and I regret to 
say that such persons as contemplate colo- 
nization do not seem as willing to migrate to 
those countries as to some others, nor so 
willing as I think their interest demands. I 
believe, however, the opinion among them in 
this respect is improving, and that ere long 
there will be an augmented and considerable 
migration to both these countries from the 
United States. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH THE WORLD. 

The new commercial treaty between the 
United States and the Sultan of Turkey has 
been carried into execution. A commercial 
and consular treaty has been negotiated, sub- 
ject to the Senate’s consent, with Liberia, and 
a similar negotiation is now pending with the 
Republic of Hayti. A considerable improve- 
ment of the national commerce is expected to 
result from these measures. Our relations 
with Great Britain, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Russia, Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, Austria, 
the Netherlands, Italy, Rome, and the other 
European States, remain undisturbed. Very 
favourable relations also continue to be main- 
tained with Turkey, Morocco, China, and 
Japan. During the last year there has not 
only been no change of our previous relations 
with the independent States of our own con- 
tinent, but more friendly sentiments than 
have heretofore existed are believed to be 
entertained by those neighbours, whose safety 
and progress are so intimately connected with 
our own. This statement especially applies to 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Peru, and Chili. The Commission under the 
Convention with the Republic of New Grenada 
closed its session withont having audited and 
passed upon all the claims which were sub- 
mitted to it. A proposition is pending to 
revive the Convention, that it may be able to 
do more complete justice. The joint Commis- 
sion between the United States and the Repub- 
lic of Costa Rica has completed its labours and 
submitted its report. I have favoured the pro- 
ject for connecting the United States with 
Europe by an Atlantic telegraph, and a simi- 
lar project to extend the telegraph from San 
Francisco, to connect by a Pacific telegraph 
with the line which is being extended across 
the Russian Empire. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE TERRITORIES. 

The territories of the United States, with 
unimportant exceptions, have remained undis- 
turbed by the civil war, and they are exhibiting 
such evidence of prosperity as justifies an ex- 
pectation that some of them will soon be in a 
condition to be organized as States, and be 
Constitutionally admitted into the Federal 
Union. The immense mineral resources of 
some of those territories ought to be developed 
as rapidly as possible. Every step in that 
direction would have a tendency to improve 
the revenues of the Government, and diminish 
the burdens of the people. It is worthy of 


your serious consideration whether some ex- 
traordinary measures to promote that end 
cannot be adupted. The means which sug- 
gests itself as most likely to be effective is a 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
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svicntifie exploration of the mincral regions in | 


those territories, with a view to the publication 
of its results at home and in foreign countries 
—resultg which cannot fail to be auspicious. 


CONDITION OF OUR PIMANCES. 
The condition of the finances will claim 


your most diligent consideration. The vast 


expenditures incident to the military and 
naval operations required for the suppression 
of the rebellion, have hitherto been met with 
& promptitude and certainty unusual in simi- 
lar circumstances, and the public credit has 
been fully maintained. The continuance of 
the war, however, and the increased disburse- 
ments made necessary by the augmented 
forces now in the field, demand your best re- 
flections as to the best modes of providing 
the necessary revenue, without injury to busi- 
ness, and with the least possible burdens upon 
labour. The suspension of specie payments 
by the banks, soun after the commencement 
of your last session, made large issues of 
United States notes unavoidable. In no other 
way could the payment of the troops and the 
satisfaction of other just demands, be so eco- 
nomically or so well provided for. The ‘judi- 
cious legislation of Congress, securing the re- 
ceivability of these notes for loans and inter- 
nal duties, and making them a legal tender 
for other debts, bas made them a universal 
currency, and has satisfied, partially at least, 
and for the time, the long-felt want of a uni- 
form circulating medium, saving thereby to 
the people, immense sums in discounts and. 
exchanges, A return to specie payments,: 
however, at the earliest period compatible 
with due regard to all the interests concerned, 
should ever be kept in view. Fluctuations in 
the value of currency are always injurious, 
and to reduce these fluctuations to the lowest 
possible point, will always be a leading pur- 
pose in wise legislation. Convertability— 
prompt and certain convertability—into coin, 
is generally acknowledged to be the best.and 
surest safeguard against them; and it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether a circulation of 
United States notes, payable in coin, and suf- 
ficiently large for the wants of the people, can 

permanently, usefully, and safely main- 
tained. Is there, then, any other mode in 
which the necessary provision for thé public 
wants can be made, and the great advantages 
of a safe and uniform currency secured ? 


BANKING ASSOCIATIONS PROPOSED. 


I know of none which promises such cer- 
tain results, and is at the same time so unob- 
jectionable, as the organization of Banking 
Associations under a general Act of Congress, 
well guarded in its provisions. To such Asso- 
ciations, the Government might furnish cir 
culating notes on the security of United States 
bonds, deposited in the Treasury. These 
notes, prepared under the supervision of pro- 
per officers, being uniform in appearance and 
security, and convertible always into coin, 
would at once protect labour against the evils 
of a vicious currency, and facilitate commerce 
by cheap and safe exchanges. A moderate 
reservation from the interest on the bonds 
would compensate the United States for the 
preparation and distribution of the notes and 
@ general supervision of the system, and 
would lighten the burden of that part of the 
eae: debt employed as securities. The pub- 
ic credit, moreover, would be greatly im- 
proved, and the negotiation of new loans 
greatly facilitated by the steady market de- 
mand for Government bonds, which the ado 
tion of the proposed system would create. It 
is an additional recommendation of the mea- 
sure, of considerable weight, in my judgment, 
that it would reconcile, as far as possible, all 
existing interests, by the opportunity offered 
to existing institutions to re-organize under 
the act, substituting only the secured, uniform, 
national circulation, for the local and various 
circulation, secured and insecured, now issued 
by them. 


TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


The receipts into the Treasury from all 
sources, including loans, and the balance from 
the preceding year, for the fiscal year ending 
on the 30th of June, 1862, were $583,885,- 
247.06; of which sum $49,056,397.62 were de- 
rived from. Customs; $1,795,331.73 from the 
direct tax; from public lands, $152,203.77 ; 
from miscellaneous sources, $931,787.64; from 
loans in all forms, $529,692,460.50. The re- 
mainder, $2,257,065.80, was the balance from 
last year. 

The disbursements during the same period 
were: 

For Congressional, Executive, and 

Judicial purposes 
For foreign intercourse ......+-. 
For miscellaneous expenses, (in- 

cluding the mints, loans, Post Of- 

fice deficiencies, collection of reve- 

nue, and other like charges,).. . 
Expenses under the Interior 


$5,939,009.29 
- 1,339,710.35 


14,129,771.50 


partment. . .. 8,102,985.52 
Under the War Department. ... . 394,368,407.36 
Under the Navy Department. ... 42,674,569.69 
For interest on the public debt... 13,190,324.45 


For payment of the public debt, in- 
cluding the reimbursement of the 


temporary loan and redemptions 96,096,922.09° 


Making an aggregate of ... $570,841,700.25 
And leaving a balance in the Treasury on the Ist 
day of July, 1862, of $13,043,546.81. 


It should be observed that the sum of 
$96,096,922.09 expended for the reimburse- 
ments and redemption of the public’ debt, 
being included also in the loans made, may 
be properly deducted both from the receipts 
and expenditures, leaving the actual receipts 
for the year, $487,788,324.97, and the expend- 
itures, $474,744,778.16. 

Other information on the subject of the 
finances will be found in the Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to whose statements 
and views I invite your most candid and con- 
siderate attention. The Reports of the Sec- 
retaries of War and of the Navy are herewith 
transmitted. These reports, though lengthy, 
are scarvely more than brief abstracts of the 
very numerous and extensive transactions and 
operations conducted through those Depart- 
ments. Nor could I give a summary of them 
here upon any principle which would admit of 
it being much shorter than the Reports them- 
selves. I therefore content myself with laying 
the Reports before you, and asking your atten- 
tion to them. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


It gives me pleasure to report a decided im- 
rovement in the financial condition of the 
ost Office Department. 
several preceding years, the receipts for the 
fiscal year 1861 amounted to $8,349,296.40, 
which embraced the revenue from all the 
States of the Union for three-quarters of that 
year. Notwithstanding the cessation of reve- 
nue from the so-called seceded States during 
the last fiscal year, the increase of the corres- 
pondence of the loyal States has been sufficient 
to produce a revenue during the same year of 
$8,299,820.90, being only $50,000 less than 
was derived from all the States of the Union 
during the previous year. The expenditures 
show a still more favourable result. The 
amount expended in 1861 was $13,606,759.11. 
For the last year the amount has been reduced 
to $11,125,364.13, showing a decrease of about 
$2,481,000 in the expenditures as compared 
with the preceding year, and about $3,750,000 
as compared with the fiscal year 1860. The 
deficiency in the Department for the previous 
year was $4,551,966.98. For the last fiscal 
year it was reduced to $2,112,814.57. These 
favourable results are in part owing to the 
cessation of mail service in the insurrectionar 
States, and in part to a careful review of all 
expenditures in that Department in the inter- 
est of economy. The efficiency of the postal 
service, it is believed, has also been much im- 
roved. 

The Postmaster-General has also opened a 
correspondence, through the Department of 
State, with foreign Governments, proposing a 
convention of postal representatives for the 
purpose of simplifying the rates of foreign 
postage, and to expedite the foreign mails. 
This proposition, equally important to our 
adopted citizens, and to the commercial inter- 
ests of this country, has been favourably 
entertained and agreed to by all the Govern- 
ments from whom replies have been received. 
I ask the attention of Congress to the sugges- 
tion of the Postmaster-General in his report 
respecting the further legislation required, in 
his opinion, for the benefit of the postal 
service. 

THE PUBLIC LANDS, 


The Secretary of the Interior reports as 
follows in regard to the public lands: 

“The public lands have ceased to be a 
source of revenue. From the Ist of July, 
1861, to the 30th of September, 1862, the 
entire cash receipts from the sale of lands 
were $137,476.26, a sum much less than the 
expenses of our land system during the same 
period.” 

The Homestead law, which will take effect 
on the Ist of January next, offers such induce- 
ments to settlers, thut sales for cash cannot be 
expected to an extent sufficient to meet the 
expenses of the General Land Office, and the 
cost of surveying and bringing the land into 
market. The discrepancy between the sum 
here stated, as arising from the sales of the 
public lands, and the sums derived from the 
same source as reported from the Treasury 
Department, arises, as I understand, from the 
fact that the periods of time, though appa- 
rently, were not really coincident at the es 
ginning point, the Treasury Report including 
® considerable sum now, which had previ- 
ously been reported frum the Interior, suf- 


As compared with | 


‘as populous as Massachusetts alread 
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ficiently large to greatly overreach the sum 
derived from the threé months now reported 
upon by the Secretary of the Interior, and 
not by the Secretarysof the Treasury. 


THE INDIAN TRIBES. 


The Indian tribes upon our frontiers have, 
during the past year, manifested a spirit of 
insubordination; and at several points have 
engaged in open hostilities against the white 
settlements in their vicinity. The tribes oo- 
cupying the Indian country south of Kansas 
renounced their allegiance to the United 
States, and entered into treaties with the 
insurgenta. Those who remained loyal to the 
United States were driven from the country. 
The chief of the Cherokees has visited this 
city for the purpose of restoring the former 
relations of the tribe with the United States. 
Ile alleges that they were constrained by a 
superior force to enter into treaties with the 
insurgents, and that the United States ne- 
glected to furnish the protection which their 
treaty stipulations required. In the month 
of August last, the Sioux Indians in Minne- 
sota attacked the settlements in their vicinity 
with extremé ferocity, killing, indiscriminate- 
ly, men, women, and children. This attack 
was wholly and therefore no 
means of defence had. been provided. It is 
estimated that not less than 800 persons were 
killed by the Indians, and a large amount of 
property was destroyed. How this outbreak 
was induced, is not definitely known, and sua- 
picions which may be unjust need not be 
stated. 


Information was received by the Indian 
Bureau, from different sources, about the time 
hostilities were commenced, that a simulta- 
neous attack was to be made upon the white 
settlements, by all the tribes between the Mis- 
sissippi river and the Rocky Mountains. The 
State of Minnesota has suffered great injury 
from this Indian war. A large portion of ber 
territory has beén depopulated, and a severe 
loss has been sustained by the destruction of 
property. The people of that State manifest 
much anxiety for the removal of the tribes 
beyond the limits of the State, as a guarantee 
against future hostilities. The Commissioner 
of Indian affairs will furnish full details. I 
submit for your especial consideration, whether 
our Indian system shall not be remodelled. 
Many wise and good men have impressed me 
= the belief that this can be profitably 

one. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD—ILLINOIS CANAL. 


I submit a statement of the proceedings of 
the Commissioners, which shows the progress 
that has been made in the enterprise of con- 
structing the Pacific Railroad; and this su 
gests the earliest completion of this road, an 
also the favourable action of Congress upon the 
projects now pending before them for enlargin 
the capacities of the great canals, in New Yor 
and Illinois, as being of vital and rapidly in- 
creasing importance to the whole nation, and 
especially to the vast interior region hereafter 
to be noticed at some greater length. I pro- 
pose having prepared and laid before you, at 
an early day, some interesting and valuable 
statistical information upon this subject. The 
military and commercial importance of en- 
larging the Illinois and Michigan canal, and 
improving the Illinois river, is presented in the 
report of Colonel Webster to the Secretar 
of War, and now transmitted to Congress. 
respectfully ask attention to it. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


To carry out the provisions of the Act of 
Congress of the 15th of May last, I have 
caused the Department of Agrioultare of the 
United States to be organized. j 
sioner informs me that within the pe 
a few months, this Department has established 
an extensive system of correspondence and 
exchanges, both at home and abroad, which 
promises to effect highly beneficial results in 
the development of correct knowledge of recent 
improvements in agriculture, in the introduc 
tion of new products, and in the agricultural 
statistics of the different States. Also, that it 
will soon be prepared to distribute largely 
seeds, cereals, plants and cuttings, and hag 
already published and liberally diffused much 
valuable information, in anticipation of a more 
elaborate report, which will, in due time, be 
furnished, embracing some valuable tests in 
chemical science, now in progress in the la- 
boratory. The creation of this Department 
was for the more immediate benefit of a large 
class of our most valuable citizens, and I trus¢ 
that the liberal basis upon which it bas been 
organized will not only meet your approbation 
but that it will realize at no distant day all 
the fondest anticipations of its most sanguine 
friends, and become the fruitful source of 
advantage to all our people, 


DISUNION AN INADEQUATE REMEDY. 


On the 22d day of September last, a procla- 
mation was issued by the Executive, a copy of 
which is herewith submitted. In accordance 
with the purpose expressed in the second para- 
graph of that paper, I now respectfully recall 
your attention to what may be called ‘‘ Com- 
pensated Emancipation.” A nation may be 
said to consist of its territory, its people, and 
its laws. The territory is the only part which 
is of certain durability. ‘One generation 
passeth away, and another generation cometh, 
but the earth abideth for ever.” It is of the 
first importance to duly consider and estimate 
this ever-enduring part. That portion of the 
earth’s surface which is owned and inhabited 
the people of the United States is well adap 
to be the home of one national family, and it is 
not well adapted for two or more.. Its vast 
extent, and its variety of climate and produc- 
tions are of advantage in this age for one peo- 
ple, whatever they might have been in former 
ages. Steam, telegraphs, and intelligence 
have brought these to be an advantageous 
combination for one united people. In the 
inaugural address I briefly pointed out the 
total inadequacy of Disunion as a remedy for 
the differences between the people of the two 
sections. I did so in language which I cannot 
improve, and which, therefore, I beg to repeat: 

‘One section of our country believes slavery 
is right, and ought to be extended, while the 
other believes it is wrong, and ought not to be 
extended. This is the only substantial dispute. 
The fugitive slave clause of the Constitution, 
and the law for the suppression of the foreign 


slave trade, are each as well enforced, perhaps, — 


as any laws can ever be in a community where 
the moral sense of the people imperfectly sup- 
ports the law itself. The great body of the 

eople abide by the dry legal obligation in 
both cases, and a few break over in each. 
This, I think, cannot be perfectly cured, and 
it would be worse in both cases after the se 
ration of the sections than before. The for- 
eign slave trade, now imperfectly suppressed, 
would be ultimately revived without restriction 
in one section, whilg fugitive slaves, now only 
partially surrendered, would not be surrender- 
ed at all by the other. Physically speaking, 
we cannot separate. We cannot remove our 
respective sections from each other, nor build 
impassable walls between them. A husband 
and wife may be divorced, and go out of the 

resence and beyond the reach of each other, 
put the different parts of our country cannot 
do this. They cannot but remain face to face, 
and intercourse—either amicable or hostile— 
must continue between them. Is it possible, 
then, to make that intercourse more advan- 
tageous or more satisfactory after separation 
than before? Can aliens make treaties casior 
than friends can make laws? Can treaties be 
more faithfully enforced between aliens than 
laws can among friends? Suppose you go to 
war. You cannot fight always, and when, 
after much loss on both sides, and no gain on 
either, you cease fighting, thes identical old 
question as to terms of intercourse are again 
upon you.” | 


DIFFICULTIES OF SEPARATION. 


There is no line, straight or crooked, suita- 
ble for a national boundary, upon which to 
divide. Trace through, from east to west, upon 
the line between the free and slave country, and 
we shall find that in a little more than one- 
third of its length are rivers easy to be crossed, 
and populated, or soon to be populated, thickly 
upon both sides, while nearly all its remaining 
length are merely surveyors’ lines—lines over 
which people may walk back and forth with- 
out any consciousness of their presence. No 
part of this line can be made any more diffi- 
cult to pass by writing it down on paper or 
parchment, as a national boundary. The fact 
of separation, if it comes; gives up, on the 
part of the seceding section, the fugitive slave 
clause, along with all other Constitutional 
obligations upon the sections seceded from, 
while I should expect no treaty stipulation, 
would ever be made to take its place. But 
there is another difficulty. The great interior 
region, bounded east by the Alleghenies, north 
by the British Dominions, west by the Rocky 
Mountains, and south by the line along which 
the culture of corn and cotton meets, and 
which includes part of Virginia, part cf Ten- 
nessee, all of Kentucky, Obio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, I!linois, Missouri, Kansas, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and the territories of Daco- 
tah, Nebraska, and part of Colorado, alread 
has above ten millions of people, and wi 
have fifty millions within fifty years, if not 
prevented by any political folly or mistake. It 
contains more than one-third of the country 
owned by the United States, certainly more 
than one million of square miles. Once half 
is, it 
would have more than seventy-five millions of 
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people. A glancest the: hows that, ter- 
Ftorially — body of the 


the of provisions, grains, 
snes and al which proceed from them, 
this great interior region is naturally one of 
thé most im t in the world. 
from the statistics the smal! pro 
cultivation, an 6 large 
creasing amount of its products, and we shall 
be. orerwbelmed with tbe moe itude of the 
prospect presented. nd ye. 
sea-coast—touches noccean any where, As 
part of one nation, ite people now find and 


éatlets; not, perhaps, by a physical barrier, but 

end onerous trade regula- 

pe, and this is true wherever'a di 

line may be fixed. 

«Place it between the now free and slave 
country, or place it south of Kentucky, or 
north of Ohio, and still the truth remaine that 
none south of it can trade to any port or place 
north of it, and none north of it can trade to 
any port or place south of it, except upon 
terms di by a Government foreign to 
them. These outiets,. east, west, and south, 
are indispensable to the well-being of the peo 
ple inhabiting, and to inhabit this vast interior 
tegion, Which of the three may be the best, 
is no proper question; all are better than 
either, and all of right belong to that people 
and to their successors for ever. True to 
themselves, they will not ask where a line of 
separation shall be, but) will vow rather that 
there shall be.no such line. Nor are the mar- 
ginal regions less interested in the communi- 
cations to and through them to the great out- 
side world. They, too, and each of them, 
must have access to this Egypt of the West, 
without paying:toll at the crossing of any na- 
boundary | 


viding or 


“AMANDURNTS TO THE CONSTITUTION PROPOSED. 


Our national strife springs not from our 
permanent part, not from the land we inhabit, 
not from our national homestead. There is 

possible severing of this but would multi- 
py. and not mitigate evils among us. In all 

adaptations and aptitudes, it demands 
union, and abbors separation; in fact, it 
would, ere long, force re-union, however much 


- Of blood and treasure the separation might 


have cost. Our strife pertains to ourselves, 
to the passing generations of men, and it can, 
thout convulsion, be hushed for ever, with 

@ passin e of one generation. In this view I 
recommend the adoption of the following reso- 
lations and articles, amendatory to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Resolved, By the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
grees assembled, two-thirds of both Houses con- 
curring, that the following articles be proposed to 

; or Oonventions of the several 
tates, as amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, all or any of which articles, when 
ratified by three-fourths of the said Legislatures 
or Conventions, to be valid as part or parts of 
said Constitution, viz: 
Article —. Every State wherein slavery now 
exists, which shall abolish the same therein at 
ony, Se or times before the first day of January, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hun- 
dred, shall receive compensation from the United 
States as follows, to wit: 

.The President of the United States shall deliver 
to every. such State bonds of the United States, 
bearing interest at the rate of —— per cent. per 
annum, to an amount equal to the aggregate sum 
of —— for each slave shown to have been therein 
by the eighth census of the United States, said 
bonds to delivered to such State by instal- 
ments, dr in one parcel, at the completion of the 
abolishment, accordingly‘as the same shall have 
been or at one time, within such State; 
and interest shall begin to run upon any such 
bend only from the proper time of its delivery as 
aforesaid. Any State having received bonds as 

and afterwards re-introducing or toler- 
ating slavery therein, shall refund to the United 
States the bonds so received, or the value thereof, 
gud all interest paid thereon. 

Article —. All slaves who shall have enjoyed 
actual freedom by the chances of the war, at any 
time before the end of the rebellion, shall be for 
ever free; but all owners of such who shall not 
have been disloyal, shall be compensated for them 
at the same rates as are provided for States adopt-. 
ing abolishment of slavery, but in such way 
no slave shall be twice accounted for. 

Article —. Congress may appropriate money, 
and otherwise for colonizing free coloured 
persons, with their own consent, at any place or 
Places without the United States. 

DISCUSSION OF THE EMANCIPATION MEASURE. 


I beg indulgence to discuss these proposed 
articles at some Without slavery, the 
Rebellion would never have existed; without 
slavery, ft could not continue. Among the 
friends of the Union there is great diversity 
of sentiment end of policy in regard to slavery 
and the African race amongst us. Some would 

aate slavery; some would abolish it sud- 

enly, and without compensation; some would 
abolish it ually, and with compensation ; 
some would remove the freed people from 
us, and some would retain them with us; 
and there are yet other minor diversities. 
Because of these diversities, we waste much 
strength in struggles among ourselves. By 
mutual concession, we should harmonize and 

t together. This would be compromise, but 
t would be compromise among the friends, 
and not with the enemies ofthe Union. These 
articles are intended to embody a plan of such 
mutual concessions. If the plan shall be 
adopted, it is assumed that emancipation will 
follow, at least in several of the States. As to 
the first article, the main points are, first, the 
emancipation; secondly, the length of time 
for consummating it—thirty-seven years; and 
thirdly, the compensation. 

The emancipation will be unsatisfactory to 
ength of time should greatly mitigate their 
dissatisfaction. The time spares both races 
from the evils of sudden derangement, in fact, 
from the necessity of any derangement, while 
most of those whose habitual course of thought 
will, be disturbed by the measure will have 
passed away before ite consummation. They 
will never see it. Another class will hail the 
prospect of emancipation, but will deprecate 
the th of time. They will feel that it 

ives too little to the now —. slaves. But 
t vas gives them much. It saves them 
from the vagrant destitution which must 
largely attend immediate emancipation in lo- 
calities where their numbers are very great, 
and it gives the inspiring assurance that their 
posterity shall be free for ever. 


BENEFITS OF THE PROPOSED PLAN. 


_ The plan leaves to each State choosing to 
act under it, to abolish slavery now, or at the 
end of the century, or at any intermediate 
time, or by degrees, extending over the whole 
or any part of the period, and it obliges no 
two States to proceed alike. It also provides 
for- compensation, and generally the mode of 
making it. This, it would seem, must further 
mitigate the dissatisfaction of those who favour 
al slavery, and especially of those who 
are to receive the compensation. Doubtless 
some of those who are to pay, and not to re- 
ceive, will object; yet the measure is both. 
st and economical. In a certain sense, the 
iberation of slaves is the destruction of pro- 
perty—property acquired by descent or b 
rohase, the same as any other property. It 
is no less true for having been often said, that 
the people of the South are not more respon- 
sible for the original introduction of this pro- 
perty than are the people of the North; and, 
when it is remembered how unhesitatingly we 
all use cotton and sugar, and share the profits 
of dealing in them, it may not be quite safe 
to say that the South has been more responsi- 
ble than the North for its continuance. 
If, then, for a common object, this property 
i is it not just that it be done 
atacommon charge? And if, with less money, 
or money more easily paid, we can preserve 
the benefits of the Union by this means than 
we can by the war alone, is it not also 
economical to do it? Let us consider it, then. 
Let us ascertain the sum we have expended in 
the war since compensated emancipation was 
proposed last March, and consider whether, if 
that measure had been promptly accepted by 
even some of the Slave States, the same sum 
would not have done more to close the war 


' than has been otherwise done. If so, the 


measure would save money, and in that view 
would be a prudent and economical measure, 
Certainly, it is not so easy to pay something 
as it is to pay nothing, but it is easier to pay 
a large sum than itis to pay alargerone. And 
it is easier to pay any sum, when we are able, 
than it is to pay before we are able. The war 
requires large sums, and requires them at once. 
The egate sum necessary for compensated 
emancipation, of course, would be large, but 
it would require no ready cash, nor the bonds 
even, any faster than the emancipation pro- 
gresses. This might not, and Page would 
not, close before the end of the thirty-seven 

ears. At that time we shall probably have a 
Lendacd millions of people to share the en, 
instead of thirty-one millions, as now. And 
not only so, but the increase of our population 
may be expected to continue for a long time 
after that period as rapidly as before, because 
our territory will not have become fall. I do 


state inoonsiderately. At the same 
which we have mssintained-on 
an ay from our first National Census, in 
1790, enell shat of 1860, we sbould in 1900 
have a. pop of 103,208,415, and why 
we pot continue that ratio far beyon 


thee ‘period? Our abundant room, our broad 
National homestead, is our ample resource. 


eWere our territory as limited as are the 
British Isles, very certainly our population 
could not expand as stated. Instead of re- 
omng the foreign-born as now, we should be 
compelled to send part of the native-born 
away. But such is not our condition. We 
have 2,963,000 square miles. Europe has 
3,800,000, with a population averaging 73} 
persons to the square mile. Why may not our 
country at some time average as many? Ie it 
less fertile? Has it more waste 
mountains, rivers, lakes, deserts, or other 
causes? Is it inferior to Europe in any natu- 
ral advantage? If, then, we are at some time 
populous as Europe, how soon? As 
to when this may be, we can jud the 
ast and the present. As to when it will be, 
if ever, depends much on whether we maintain 
Union. Several of our States are already 
a the average of Europe, 73} to the square 
mile. 
133, Connecticut 99, New York and New Jer- 
sey: each 80. Also the two other great States, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, are not far below, the 
former having 63, and the latter 59. - The 
States ‘already above the European a , 
except New York, have increased in as rapid 
a ratio since passing that point as ever before, 
while no one of them is equal to some other 
parts of our country in natural capacity for 
sustaining a dense population. Taking the 
nation in the aggregate, and we find its popu- 
lation and ratio for the several 
decennial periods, to be as follows: | 
1790— 3,929,827. 
1800— 5,305,937; 35.02 per cent. ratio of increase. 
1810— 7,239,814; 36.45 per cent. ratio of increase. 
1820— 9,638,131; 33.13 cent. ratio of increase. 
1830—12,866,020; 33.49 per cent. ratio of increase. 
1840—17,069,453; 32.67 per cent. ratio of increase. 
1850—23,191,876; 35.87 per cent. ratio of increase. 
1860—81,443,790; 35.58 per cent. ratio of increase. 


* This shows an average decennial increase of 
34.60 per cent. in population through the 
seventy years from our first to our last cen- 
sus yet taken. It is seen that the ratio of 
increase at no one of these seven periods is 
either 2 per cent. below, or 2 per cent. above 
the average, thus showing how inflexible, and 
consequently how reliable the law of increase 
in our caseis. Assuming that it will continue, 
gives the following results: 
1870—42,823,341. 
1880—56,967,216. 
1890—76,677,872. 
1900—103,208,415. 


These figures show that our country may be 
as populous.'as Europe now is, at some point 
between 1920 and 1930, say about 1925; our 
territory, at 734 persons to the square mile, 
being of the capacity to contain 217,186,000; 
and we will reach this, too, if we do not our- 
selves relinquish the chance by the folly and 
evils of disunion, or by long and exhausting 
war, springing from the only great element of 
national discord among us. hile it cannot 
be foreseen exactly how much one huge ex- 
ample of secession, breeding lesser ones, in- 
definitely would retard population, civiliza- 
tion, and prosperity, no one can doubt that 
the extent of it would be very great and inja- 
rious. The proposed emancipation would 
shorten the war, ere peace, insure the 
increase of population, and 
the wealth of the country. ith these we 
should pay all that emancipation would cost, 
together with our other debt, easier than we 
should pay our other debt without it. 

If we had allowed our old national debt to 
run, at. six per cent. per annum, simple in- 
terest, from the end of our Revolutionary 
struggle until to-day, without paying any 
thing on either principal or interest, each man 
of us would owe less upon that debt now than 
each man owed upon it then. This is because 
our increase of men through the whole period 
has been greater than six per cent.—has run 
faster than the interest upon the debt. Thus, 
time alone relieves a debtor nation, so long as 
its population increases faster than unpaid 
interest accumulates on its debt. This fact 
would be no excuse for delaying the payment 
of what is justly due, but it shows the great 
importance of time in this connection—the 
great advantage of a policy by which we shall 


1910—138,918,526, 
1920—186,934,335. 
1930—251,680,914. 


‘not have to pay until we number one hundred 


millions, what, by a different policy, we would 
have to pay now, when we number but thirty- 
one millions. In a word, it shows that a dol- 
lar will be much harder to pay for the war, 
than will be a dollar for emancipation on the 
proposed plan. And then the latter will cost 
no blood, no precious life. It will be a saving 
of both. As to the second article, I think it 
would be impracticable to return to bondage 
the class of persons therein contemplated. 
Some of them, doubtless, in the property 
sense, belong to loyal owners, and hence pro- 
vision is made in this article for compensating 
such. 
THE FUTURE OF THE FREED BLACKS, 


The third article relates to the future of the 
freed people. 


as may consent. This cught not to be re- 
garded as objectionable on the one hand or on 
the other, insomuch as it comes to nothing 
unless by the mutual consent of the people to 
be deported, and the American voters through 
their representatives in Congress. I cannot 
make it better known than it already is, that 
I strongly favour colonization, and yet I wish 
to say there is an objection urged against free 
coloured persons remaining in the country, 
which is largely imaginary, if not sometimes 
malicious. It is insisted that their presence 
would injure and displace white labour and 
white labourers. If there ever could be a 
proper time for mere catch arguments, that 
time surely is not now. In times like the 
present, men should utter nothing for which 
they would not willingly be responsible through 
time and in eternity. Is it true that the co- 
loured people can displace any more white 
labour by being free than by remaining slaves? 
If they stay in their old places, they jostle no 


- white labourers. If they leave their old places, 


they leave them open to white labourers. Lo- 

ically, there is neither more nor less of it. 

mancipation, even without deportation, would 
probably enhance the wages of white labour, 
and very surely would not reduce them. Thus 
the customary amount of labour would still 
have to be performed. The freed people would 
surely not do more than their old proportion 
of it, and very probably, for a time, would do 
less, leaving an increased part to white la- 
bourers, bringing their labour into greater 
demand, and, consequently, enhancing the 
wages of it. With deportation even to a 
limited extent, enhanced wages to white 
labour is mathematically certain. Labour is 
like any other commodity in the market; 
increase the demand for it, and you increase 
the price of it. Reduce the supply of black 
labour by colonizing the black labourer out of 
the country, and by precisely so much you 
increase the demand for, and wages of white 
labour. | 

But it is dreaded that the freed people will 
swarm forth and cover the whole land. Are 


they not already in the land? Will liberation 


make them any more numerous? Equally 
distributed among the whites of the whole 
country, and there would be but one coloured 
to seven whites. Could the one in any way 
greatly disturb the seven? There are many 
communities now having more than one free 
coloured person to seven whites, and this 
without any apparent consequences of evil 
from it. The District of Columbia and the 
States of Maryland and Delaware are all in 
this condition. The District has more than 
one free coloured to six whites, and yet in its 
frequent petitions to Congress, I believe it 
has never presented the presence of free col- 
oured persons as one of its grievances. 

But why should emancipation South send 
the freed people North? People of any colour 
seldom rua unless there be something to run 
from. Heretofvre, coloured people, to some 
extent, have fled North from bondage, and 
now, ee from both bondage and destitu- 
tion, but if gradual emancipation and de- 

rtation be adopted, they will have neither to 

ee from. Their old masters will give them 
wages at least until new labourers can be pro- 
cured, and the freed men in turn will gladly 
give their labour for the wages, till new homes 
can be found for them in congenial climes, and 
with people of their own blood and race. This 
proposition can be trusted on the mutual in- 
terests involved; and’in any event, cannot the 
North decide for itself whether to receive 
them? Again, as practice proves more than 
theory, in any case, has there been any irrup- 
tion of coloured people northward because of 
the abolishment of slavery in this District last 
Spring? 

What I have said of the proportion of free 
coloured persons to the whites, in the District, 
is from the census of 1860, having no reference 
to B x00 called contrabands, nor to those 
made free by the act of Congress abolishing 
slavery here. The plan consisting of these 
articles is recommended, not but that a res- 
toration of the national authority would be 
accepted without its adoption; nor will the 
war, nor proceedings under the proclamation 
of September 22d, 1862, be stayed because of 


the recommendation of this cope Its timely 
adoption, I doubt not, would bring restora- 


Massachusetts: has 157, Rhode Island | 


It does not oblige, but merely ‘| 
authorizes Congress to aid in colonizing such | 


tion, and thereby stay both. And notwith- 
standing this plan, the recommendation that 
Congress provide by law for compensating any 
State which may adopt emancipation before 
this plan shall have been acted upon, is hereby 
earnestly renewed. Such would be only an 
advance part of the plan, and the same argu- 
ments apply to both. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS PLAN. 

This plan is recommended as a means not in 
exclusion of, but additional to, all others for 
restoring and preserving the national author- 
ity throughout the Union. The subject is pre- 
sented exclusively in its economical aspect. 
The plan would, f am confident, secure peace 
more speedily, and maintain it more perma- 
nently, than can be done by force alone, while 
all it. would cost, considering amounts and 
manner of payment, and times of payment, 
would be easier paid than will be the addi- 
tional cost of the war, if we rely solely upon 
force. It is much, very much, that it would 
cost no blood at all. The plan is proposed as 
permanent Constitutional law. It cannot be- 
come such without the concurrence of, first, 
two-thirds of Congress, and afterwards, three- 
fourths of the States. The requisite three- 
fourths of the States will necessarily include 
seven of the Slave States. Their concurrence, 
if obtained, will give assurance of their 
severally adopting emancipation at no very 
distant day, upon the new Constitutional 
terms. This assurance would end the strug- 
gle now, and save the Union for ever. 

I do not forget the gravity which should 
characterize a paper addressed to the Congress 
of the nation by the Chief Magistrate of the 
nation. Nor do I forget that some of you are 
my seniors; nor that many of you have more 
experience than I in the conduct of public 
affairs. Yet I trust, that in view of the great 
responsibility resting upon me, you will per- 
ceive no want of respect to yourselves in an 
undue earnestness I may seem to display. Is 
it doubted, then, that the plan I propose, if 
adopted, would shorten the war, and thus 
lessen its expenditure of money and of blood? 
Is it doubted that it would restore the National 
authority and National prosperity, and per- 
petuate both indefinitely? Is it doubted that 
we here, Congress and Executive, can secure 
its adoption? Will not the good people re- 
spond to a united an earnest appeal from us? 
Can we, can they, by any other means so cer- 
tainly or so speedily secure these vital objects? 
We can only succeed by concert. It is not, 
“‘Can any of us imagine better?” but ‘‘ Can 
we all do better?” Object, whatsoever is pos- 
sible; still the question recurs, ‘‘Can we do 
better?” The dogmas of the quiet past are 
inadequate to the stormy present. The occa- 
sion is piled high with difficulty, and we must 
rise with the occasion. ‘As our case is new, 
so we must think anew and act anew. We 
must disenthrall ourselves, and then we shall 
save our country. 

Fellow Citizens, we cannot escape history. 
We, of this Congress, and this Administration, 
will be remembered, in spite of ourselves. 
No personal significance or insignificance can 
Spare one or another of us. The fiery trial 
through which we pass will light us down in 
honour or dishonour, to the latest generation. 
We say “We are for the Union.” The world 
will not forget that we say this. We know 
how to savethe Union. The world knows that 
we do know how tosaveit. We—even we, here 
—hold the power and bear the responsibility. 
In giving freedom to the slave we assure free- 
dom to the free—honourable alike in what we 
give and what we preserve. We shall nobly 
save or meanly lose the last best hope of earth. 
Other means may succeed ; this could not fail. 
The way is plain, peaceful, generous, just— 
a way which, if followed, the world will for 
ever applaud, and God must for ever bless. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

December 1st, 1862. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 


The Presbytery of New York is hereby 
called to meet at the Mission House, No. 
23 Centre street, New York city, on Mon- 
day, December 8th, at twelve o’clock, M., 
for the purpose of receiving and acting 
upon a request from the Rev. Samuel R. 
Wilson, D D., for a dissolution of the pas- 
toral relation now existing between himself 
and the Grand street church. 

A. P. Borsrorp, Moderator. 
New York, November 27, 1862. 


For the Presbyterian. 


INSTALLATION. 


Mr. Robert Strong was ordained and in- 
stalled as pastor of the Westminster Church, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, October 29, 1862, 
by the Presbytery of St. Paul. The ser- 
| mon was preached by the Rev. J. G. Rihel- 
daffer, of St. Paul; the Rev. J. A. McKee, 
of St. Anthony, presided, and proposed the 
constitutional questions; the Rev. Charles 
Thayer, of Prescott, gave the charge to the 
pastor, and the Rev. J. L. Howell, of Still- 
water, the charge to the people. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 


The Christian Commission beg to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the following 
additional hospital stores, up to the 28th 
of November, inclusive: 


Love’s Mills, Pa.—Soldiers’ Relief Society, 
2 boxes, 1 barrel, and 1 firkin. 

Boston, Mass.—Army Com. Y. M. C.A., 
barrels numbers 3, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 325, 
326, 342, 343, 346, and boxes 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 
11, 13, 16, 17, 19, 195, 324, 327, 328, 340, 341, 
344, and 83 barrels without numbers. 

Union, Armstrong county, Pa.—4 boxes 
from ladies of Presbyterian church. 

Baileyville, Centre county, Pa.—1 box from 
the Ladies’ Soldiers’ Aid. 

Easton, Pa.—2 barrels and 2 boxes from the 
Ladies’ Aid, Reformed Dutch Church. a 

Rohrsburg, Pa.—2 boxes from . 

Pleasant Valley, Pa.—3 boxes from Aid 
Society. 

Warm clothing and underclothing are 
urgently needed for the hospitals, and 
bandages for the approaching batttle, which 
is now thought to be very near at hand. 

Direct all stores to — 

GeorGceE H. Srvuart, 
Chairman Christian Commission, 
No. 13 Bank street, Philadelphia. 


The Gospels Assailed in France. 

It isa curious circumstance, that while the 
authenticity of the Pentateuch is questioned 
in England, the genuineness of the Gospels 
is attacked in France. M. Renan has ad- 
dressed a letter to one of the French news- 
papers, in which he endeavours to show 
that the Gospels of the four Evangelists 
are a mere bundle of legends, myths, and 
traditionary sayings, with a slight residuum 
of historical truth. Of course, there is no- 
thing here which has not been said by other 
infidels over and over again; and yet some- 
how the Gospels preserve their vitality. So 
it is still; for our correspondent, while nar- 
rating this fresh attack on Christianity, adds 
various cheering accounts of the progress 
of pure and undefiled religion in various 
districts in France.—Lvangelical. Chris- 
tendom. 


Geclesinstical Aecord. 


viously. 


. dition. 


The Rev. George Junkin, D.D., is at present 
supplying the pulpit of Canal Street Church, 
New York city. Correspondents will please 
address him at No. 79 Sands street, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

The Rev. P. W. Melick has boen appointed 
chaplain in the army, and requests his corres- 
pundents to address him, Chaplain of the 153d 
regiment of Pennsylvania Volunteers, care of 
Colonel Glanz, via Washington city. 

The Rev. F. Senour has received and accept- 
ed a unanimous call from the church at Rock- 
port, Illinois. Correspondents are requested 
to address him at that place, instead of Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana. 

The Rev. James H. Clark has removed from 
Carlisle Station, Ohio, to Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
He is to take charge of the church in that city. 
Correspondents will note his change of post- 


office address. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


WAR NEWS. 


No very stirring have occurred durin 
ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 


The party who made the recent raid into 
Poolesville, Md., turn out to be residents of that 


county, who left and went over to the rebels 


Foreign Items. 


PAINFUL SUFFERINGS OF A MIssIon- 
ARY'S WireE—The Missionary Magazine 
gives some particulars of the illness and 
death, at Sydney, of Mrs. Pitman, who, with 


to avuid the draft. They came across to cap- | her husband, (Rev. Charles Pitman), had 


ture government property which had been | 


stored there, but which had been removed 
without their knowledge. 
Headquarters of the Army of the Potomac, 


coumpleted yesterday, and a locomotive came 
down this morning. Supplies will be receiv 
by rail henceforward. ‘he enemy is indus- 
triously engaged in extending aad strength- 
ening his earthworks in the rear, and to the 
right and left of Fredericksburg, His opera- 
tiuns are distinctly visible, through glasses, 
from our signal-stations. 

Headquarters of the Army of the Potomac, 
Nov. 29.—The enemy continue to raise earth- 
works around Fredericksburg, but no new bat- 
teries were visible to-day. Early yesterday 
morning, a large body of the enemy’s cavalry, 
said to have been Hampton’s Legion, crossed 
the river some distance above here, and, by 
evading the pickets, succeeded in making a 
descent upon two companies of the 3d Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry, in General Averill’s brigade, 
near Hartwood. They captured nearly every 
man in both companies. The roads are im- 
proving, and supplies are coming more freely 
from tie landings. The reconnoitering party 
sent out a few days since by General Naglee, 
from Williamsburg towards Richmond, pen- 
etrated as far as New Kent Court House, 
twenty miles from Richmond. They had a 
skirmish with a small party of the rebels, 
killed two and captured six, and also several 
muskets and small arms abandoned by the 
rebels in their flight. 

Washington, Dec. 1—The following dis- 
wor from General Sigel has been received at 

ead. quarters: 

Chantilly, Va., Nov. 3—7 o'clock, P. M— 
Brigadier-General Stahl has just returned. 
He attacked the enemy at Snicker’s Ferry, 
and followed them with 300 cavalry, into their 
ag on the other side of tbe river, and near 
to Berryville. Our men charged splendidly 
whenever they met the enemy. White’s cav- 
alry was driven in all directions. Nearly all 
their officers were captured and their colours 
taken. White himself fled, and hid himself at 
a house in Berryville. The 3d, 7th and 12th 
Virginia Cavalry were also attacked and 
routed. Forty of their men, with horses, were 
taken prisoners, fifty killed and wounded, and 
two colours taken. One wagon load of pistols 
and carbines was picked up on the road, hav- 
ing been thrown away by the flying enemy. 
Kighty cattle and eighty horses were also 
brought in. Our loss in killed and wounded 
is about fifteen. General Stahl reports that 
his officers and men behaved excellently, and 
used only their swords, no fire-arms being 
brought into use. He also reports that there 
is a brigade, under General Jones, at Win- 
chester, but that Jackson’s main force was at 
New Market last Wednesday, as reported pre- 

F. 
Major-General Commanding. 


WESTERN VIRGINIA. 


Colonel J. C. Paxton, of the Second Vir- 
ginia Cavalry, General Cox’s army, has re- 
cently made a successful raid into Nicholas 
and Raleigh counties. Gov. Pierpont yester- 
day received the following dispatch: 

‘Summerville, Va., Nov. 27.—Gov. Pier- 

The Second Virginia Cavalry, under 
my command, has just made the most success- 
ful and extraordinary raid during the war. I 
have 110 rebel prisoners, 100 horses, and 250 
stand of arms. We destroyed their camps, 
stores, and wagons, and did not lose a man. 

J.C. Paxton, 
Colonel Second Virginia Cavalry.” | 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Fortress Monroe, Nov. 29.—The Newbern 
Daily Progress of November 17th says:— 
“The gun-boat Ellis, Lieutenant W. D. Cush- 
ing, commanding, made a reconnoissance re- 
cently into New Topsail Inlet, twelve miles 
from Wilmington, and destroyed very exten- 
sive salt works, which were in operation. Not 
a vestige of the works was left. Some of the 
pans used for boiling salt water were of copper, 
and fourteen feet in length.” 


TENNESSEE. 


Louisville, Nov. 26.—The railroad communi- 

cation between this city and Nashville is now 
complete. A train left here yesterday morn- 
ing, and arrived in Nashville the same even- 
ing. 
Nashville, Nov. 26.—Sixty paroled rebel 
officers and soldiers took the oath of allegience 
to-day, voluntarily. Also a number of rebel 
citizens. Fifty paroled Federal officers and 
soldiers, who had surrendered in a cowardly 
manner to the rebels, at different times, were 
marched through the streets dressed in caps, 
and sent to Camp Chase. 

Nashville, Nov. 28.—Colonel Kirk, of the 
Fifth Brigade, General Sahl’s division, with 
two companies of the 3d Indiana cavalry, had 
an engagement yesterday, near Lavergne, in 
which several rebels were killed and wounded 
and three captured. Lieutenant Hood, o 
the 13th Indiana, was slightly wounded. 
Ten of our privates were also wounded, but 
none killed. The rebels had several pieces of 
artillery. The rebel General Wheeler is said 
to have been wounded. We chased the enemy 
for several miles, A part of the Texas Rangers 
fired on General Sheridan’s pickets, yesterday. 
The Rangers were routed, losing one killed 
and one badly wounded. We met with no loss. 
Colonel Roberts, of the 42d Illinois, captured 
the guerilla Captain Porter and several of his 
men, yesterday. Our troops are in fine con- 
The weather is cold to-day. 

Cairo, Nov. 27.—A desperate attempt has 
been made, on the part of incendiaries, to 
burn the city of Memphis. On Sunday night 
there were ten different fires there, and on 
Monday night fourteen, showing conclusively 
that there is a concerted movement to destroy 
the city. Great alarm exists among the inha- 
bitants in consequence. On Tuesday morning 
a body of 250 rebel cavalry entered the town of 
Henderson, on the Mobile and Ohio railroad, 
and burned the station-house and other pro- 
perty. They also took a company of United 
States soldiers prisoners. 


SOUTH-WEST. 


Cairo, Nov. 29.—The grand army of the 
south are all in motion. General Sherman, with 


his forces, left Memphis on Wednesday. Gen- 


eral Grant’s army struck their tents yesterday, 
and marched off on the Holly Springs road. 
Seven days’ rations were prepared. Only one 
tent was allowed to every twenty men, one to 
the officers of each company, and six wagons 
tv each regiment. The rebels are falling back 
towards Grenada, tearing up the track, carry- 
ing off the rails, and burning the bridges, as 
they retire, 
NEW ORLEANS. 

New York, Nov. 29.—The steamer Cumbria 
arrived at this port this evening, from New 
Orleans, on the 20th. A powerful squadron 
was concentrating in the Mississippi. There 
were already more vessels at New Orleans 
than there has been at any time since its cap- 
ture. A large number of the river boats have 
been armed. Great activity p evailed in mili- 
tary, circles, to offensive war 
movements. general inspection of arms 
and men was about to take place. 

ARKANSAS. 

Washington, Dec. 1.—The following has 
been received at the head-quarters of the army: 

“St. Louis, Nov. 29.—To Major-General 
Halleck, General-in-Chief:—General Blunt, 
with his division, made a forced march and 
attacked the enemy yesterday morning, at 
Cane Hill. The battle lasted several hours. 
The enemy, under General Marmaduke, began 
to fall back about 1 o’clock, but retreated, 
fighting until sundown. The victory was 
complete. Our loss is not great, and the 
enemy’s loss is much greater than ours. Our 
forces camped on the battle-grouf@. The 
enemy retired to Van Buren. 

S. R. Curtis, Major-General.” 

St. Louis, Nov. 29.—To Major-General H. 
W. Halleck, General-in-Chief:—General Da- 
vidson telegraphs that a cavalry expedition 
under Major Torry, to the forks of the Mingoo 
and St. Francis, California, captured Colonel 
Phelen and ten men of the rebel army. 

S. R. Curtis, Major-General. 


LIBERTY OF THE PRESS IN SPAIN. 
~The Clamor Publico, published at Madrid, 
was recently seized for publishing the fol- 
lowing paragraphs in allusion to the perse- 
cation of Protestants in Spain:—‘The 
Emperor of China has published a decree 
establishing freedom of worship in his 
dominions. And in Spain what is being 
done in respect to the same question? They 
will give information in some of the pro- 
vinces of Andalusia. For ourselves, re- 
membering the vulgar saying, ‘Comparisons 
are odious,’ we make none, because we do 


laboured for thirty years in the South Sea 
Mission. Referring to his wife, Mr. Pit- 
man says:—*‘‘ To enter into details of her 


say, such was its severity and protracted 
nature that for five ful/ years she knew not 
the luxury of stretching herself upon a bed, 
but was compelled the whole of the above 

riod to sit upon a low seat about ten inches 
in height, covered with soft pillows, and 
slept, when pain would allow her, by lean- 
ing her head sideways on bolsters piled up at 
the foot of the bed. Such was her position 
day and night, year after year—myself a 
constant witness.” Mr. and Mrs. Pitman 
‘were the first European missionaries that 


they landed as far back as 1827. 


ITALIAN PRIESTS AND THE “TEMPORAL 
Power.”—An address has been published 
from a portion of the Italian clergy to the 


temporal power. The letter bears 8948 sig- 
natures, and is accompanied by a statement 
authenticated by Father Passaglia on the 
number and standing of the priests signing 
it. 

ANTIQUARIAN Retio.—An Irish local 
paper, the Munster News, gives an account 
of a curious silver cross that has been dis- 
covered in the ruins of Quin Abbey, county 


whilst making some casual researches amongst 
the old stones that had fallen from the walls. 
This is supposed to have been a pectoral 
cross of a mitred abbot of the Fraaciscan 
order, to whom the abbey, one of the oldest 
in Ireland, belonged.—London Atheneum. 


THREATENING LetreR.—The Rev. Mr. 
Hanna, a Presbyterian clergyman in Bel- 
fast, Ireland, has received an anonymous 
letter, exclaiming against his anti-Popery 
activity in the pulpit and on the platform, 
and winding up bya hint “about shortening 
his days,” if he perseveres in his present 
course. 


THE 
MaAssacres.—A letter from Jerusalem of 
the 8th of October states that, at length, the 
grand cupola of the Holy Sepulchre, which 
had all the appearance of falling to pieces, 
is about to be repaired. M. Eppinger, the 
Russian architect, has received orders to 
that effect. Thus the opposition which was 
made to the pretensions of the Russian 
Government by France and the Pupe, has 
been withdrawo. Cardinal Antonelli had 
declared, in a note addressed to the Sub- 
lime Porte, that the Pope had a superior 
right (@ that of Russia or France to repair 
the cupola of the Holy Sepulchre. The 
writer concludes his letter by saying that if 
the great Powers do not shortly adopt meas- 
ures for the protection of the Christians in 
Palestine, either by sending there an army 
of occupation, which should not be composed 
exclusively of French, or by placing it-under 
the more skilful and stronger government 
of the Viceroy of Egypt, all the Christians 
will be massacred, without distinction of 
faith, at no distant period.— Puris Letter. 


A INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. — 
Major Myles O'Reilly, the ‘heroic’? Mem- 
ber for Longford, has addressed a letter to 
the London Morning News from Brussels, 
in which he states that a number of leading 
Roman Catholics have resolved to call a 
meeting of their co-religionists in Louvain 
during the present month. This meeting, 
which will be similar in its object to the 
German and Swiss “Pius Verein,’’ will 
‘‘take counsel on Catholic interests through- 
out the world.” Its first effort, as regards 
Belgium, will be the establishment there of 
a “Pius Verein” Assoeiation; but, as it is 
hoped that the meeting will be attended b 
representative Roman Catholics from all 
countries, its deliberations and its sympa- 
thies are to extend to all ‘‘Catholic inter- 
ests.” -Mr. O'Reilly promises to keep his 
Roman Catholic countrymen informed of 
every step’ taken by this Congress, which 
has “originated with the well-known M. 
Dupetiaux, and men whose names will com- 
mand the confidence of Catholic Europe.” 


PuLPIT CELEBRITIES.—Geneva has two 
celebrated preachers, very different in their 
doctrines and styles of eloquence. One is 
Pastor Coulin, of the Reformed or Estab- 
lished Church; the other is the Abbe Mer- 
millisel, of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The former has resisted calls to the great 
Protestant churches of Paris and other 
large cities of France; the latter has re- 
fused the honours of a _bishopric—both 
believing their posts in that ‘‘cradle of the 
Reformation,” one for the defence, and the 
other for the overthrow of Protestantism, to 
be more important than any others that have 
been offered them. 


NeaGRo in West IsLAnps. 
—The following is an extract from a letter 
dated St. Vincent, October 9, 1862 :—““ We 
regret to inform you that a general rebellion 
of the negroes occurred here on the 29th 
ult. Their intention seems to have been the 
massacre of the entire white and coloured 
population of the Island. Many of the 
managers on the windward side have nar- 
rowly escaped with their lives, while others 
have been disfigured for life by the brutality 
of the rebels. Martial law has been pro- 


| claimed, and all business suspended. The 


stores and banks have been closed. Had it 
not been for the timely arrival of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Challenger, it is probable Kings. 
town might, ere this, have las a mass of 
ashes. The stocks of all the provision and 
liquor stores of the Portuguese to windward 
have been totally destroyed. The furniture 
and all necessaries and valuables in the 
managers’ houses shared the same fate. 


Grenadines) are in open rebellion, and as- 
sistance was sent last night from the Chal- 
lenger, in the Royal Charley, under Lieu- 
tenant Dillon. We hear, also, that Cariacon 
is in revolt, and that Father Morgan’s house 
and furniture have been demolished.— Liver- 
pool Courier. 


General Items. 


A New Pastor —The First Reformed 
Dutch Church of Philadelphia, which has 
been vacant since the resignation of the 
Rev. Dr. Willits, and which has passed 
through a long and troublesome law suit, 
has elected the Rev. J. F. Suydam, of 
Fishkill Landing, to be its pastor. 

PREACHING AND Fiautina.—On Sun- 
day, October 5, preceding the battle of 
Perryville, Bishop Polk held service and 
hese in St. Philip’s Church, Harrods- 

urg, to a large congregation of citizens and 


soldiers. 


MaapALen AsyLUM, EpINBURGH.— 
Mr. Robert Carter, of New York, who has 
been absent from his native country for 
upwards of thirty years, has presented this 
Asylum with fifty books, handsomely bound 
—a very acceptable donation. 


DocToraTE CONFERRED.—Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, Pennsylvania, has conferred 
the degree of Doctor in Divinity on the 
Rev. George Hale, of Pennington, New 
Jersey. 

New Brunswick THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY.—We have received the annual cata- 
logue of this institution, from which we 
learn that it contains, in all, forty-nine 
students, who are distributed as follows:— 
Senior class, 18; Middle class, 12; Junior 
class, 19. a 
Fiorence pa- 

rs state that there is only the very slightest 
oundation for the report of Florence Night- 


' not wish to be odious to any body.” 


| ingale’s restoration to health. She is able 


Clare, by a herdsman of the neighbourhood,* 


The people at Union Island (one of the 


Nov. 28.—The railroad from Aquia Creek was | disease would be needless; suffice it to | 


| 


to remove from one place of residence to 
another—a very few miles—once a year, 
bat she is scarcely able to leave her bed in 
the intervals, and quite unable to le 
with the flood of correspondence and appli 
cations of all kinds which the report of 
partial recovery has brought upon her. 

Very Kinp.—The late Canada General 
Conference of the Methodists, extended the 
time of the pastorate to three years. An- 
other change was approved, allowing men 
and women to sit together in the churches 
where it is desired ! 


Homestic Hews. 


ConaressionaL Procegspines.—Both branch- 
es of Congress met at noon, on Monday, Ist 
inst., a qaoram being present in both Houses. 

Senale.—I[n the absence of Vice-President 
Hamlin, Mr. Foot, of Vermont, acted as presi- 
dent. The credentials of Benjamin Harding, 


' of Oregon, and Samuel G. Arnold, of Rhode 


took up their residence on Raratonga, where 


Island, were presented, and they were sworn 
in. The Message of the President was then 


| read, after which the Senate adjourned. 


Pope, praying his Holiness to renounce the | 


House.—A resolution to appoint a committee 
to inquire into the expediency of having an 
iron-clad on Lake Ontario was passed. A 
resolution to inquire by what authority the 
Postmaster General restricts certain papers 
from being transmitted by mail was adopted. 
A resolution offered by Mr. Cox, of Ohio, con- 
demning the arrest of persons for political 
offences, was tabled by a vote of 80 yeas to 40 
nays. <A resolation, inquiring how man 
citizens of Illinois were confined within mili- 
tary prisons, was also tabled. The Message 
was then read, and referred to the Committee 
of the Whole on the State of the Union, after 
which the House adjourned. 

Tuesday, Dec. 2.—In the Senate a resolu- 
tion was adopted, calling upon the Secretary of 
the Navy for the majority and minority reports 
of the Board of Officers, appointed in accord- 
ance with the act authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to accept the title to League island. 

In the House, a bill was reported from the 
Committee on Ways and Means, providing 
that in future all judgments in favour of the 
United States fur the collection or recovery of 
imports, or money due from any of its officers, 
shall be paid in coin. A resolution was 
adopted with a view of increasing the pay of 
soldiers to fifteen dollars a month, and de- 
creasing the pay of such army officers as are 
not actively employed. A resolution, in- 
structing the Committee of Ways and Means 
to consider and report.as to the propriety of 
admitting cotton brought from foreign coun- 
tries free of duty, and report by bill or other- 
wise, was passed. 


Tae Inrernat Revenve.—It having been 
variously stated that the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue had estimated the receipts for 
revenue during the present year at three hun- 
dred and sixty millions, there is authority for 
saying that no such estimate has been made, 
and in no instance, it is thought, will the re- 
ceipts exceed one hundred and fifty millions, 
or one hundred and seventy-five millions. 


Harp Times.—One of our exchanges thinks 
there must be some mistake in the prevalent 
estimate of the character of the times, as being 
particularly ‘“‘hard,” as the Broadway jewelry 
establishments have done more business dur- 
ing the last six months than in any previous 
six months of their existence, and the most 
extravagant articles are in the greatest de-. 
mand. One of the prominent dealers of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, who is both a Jew and a 
seller of jewelry, says that he has never sold 
80 many costly articles in his line as during 
the present season. 


Tae SprincrieLp ArmMory.—This invaluable 
national establishment is now, as for many 
months back, working at its full capacity to 
supply the Springfield rifled muskets Durin 
the month of October it manufactured 20, 
muskets, and is now turning them out at the 
rate of eight hundred per day, which are 
shipped directly to the Government as fast as 
they are manufactured. Twenty-eight hun- 
dred men are constantly employed in the vari- 
ous workshops. Almost every mechanical 
operation, even to the cutting of the hole for 
the lock, is done by machinery, some of which 
is extremely complicated, and was devised for 
its present use. 


ApvaNcE IN Price.—Spirits of turpentine is 
one of the articles which has advanced as the 


war has been prolonged, and now brings at 


wholesale from $2.50 to $2.57 per gallon. A 
sale was made of 1600 barrels at New York, a 
few days since, being the cargo of the prize 
ship Gondo, and these prices were obtained, 
which made the proceeds of the sale amount 
to upwards of $100,000. 


Saorprina Easy.—Stewart, the dry 
goods prince of New York, has made shopping 
easy in his new store. By an engine of 14 
horse-power he hoists a lady from one floor 
to another, or through the whole series of 
floors, with perfect safety. The journey is 
made in a snug little chamber with windows. 


LANDLORDS AND TeNantTs.—The Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue has decided that a 
strict construction of the law relating to stamp 
duties on leases, &c., will require that a stamp 
of the denomination of ‘fifty cents be affixed to 
each lease, or agreement to lease, from month 
to month. No period of years being named, 
it must be regarded as a “lease for a period of 
time,” &c., and therefore is subject to the 
stamp duty imposed by law upon such instru- 
ments. 


Tora. Ecuipss or THE Moon.—Early in the 
morning of Saturday, December 6, proximo, 
there will be a total eclipse of the moon 
throughout the United States. The moon, 
however, will be faintly visible, rayless, and 
resembling a copper disc. The eclipse will 
begin in Washington at 0 37 A. M.; total will 
begin at 1.46, and end at 3.18. The eclipse 
will end at 4.27. This is the last eclipse visi- 
ble in this country for several years to come. 
In June there will be one visible in Europe. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


Our latest foreign advices are by the steamers 
Africa, City of Washington, and Hibernia. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The initiative has been made by the French 
Government for a friendly mediation between the 
North and South. England has replied that it was 
not ready to unite in such mediation, and Russia 
siinilarly replies. This would seem to settle the 
question for the present. 

The London Morning Herald bitterly denounces 
the ncon-intervention policy of the British Govern- 
ment, and says that the language of Lord Russell's 
despatch mocks the hopes and insults the misery 
of half a million of starving English labouring 
men. The Herald then charges the British Cabi- 
net with abject patience and dastardly submission, 
in order to retain the Parliamentary support of the 
Bright and Cobden party. 

The London News thinks that Lord Russell's 
answer is the best that could have been made, 
without entering unnecessarily upon the discussion 
of the merits of the case, and rejoices at having 
escaped from entangling diplomatic relations with 
France. 

The Journal of St. Petersburg contains the reply 
of Prince Gortschakoff to the note of Drouyn de 
l'Huys, which in substance is as follows:—After 
recalling the constant efforts of Russia in favour of 
conciliation, Prince Gortschakoff says that it is re- 
quisite, above all things, to avoid the appearance 
of any pressure whatever capable of chilling the 
public opinion of America, or of exercising the 
susceptibility of that nation. We believe that a 
combined measure of the three great Powers, 
however conciliatory, if presented in an official or 
officious character, would be the cause of arriving 
at a result opposed to pacification, However, if 
France should persist in her intention of mediation, 
and England should acquiesce in ber course, in- 
structions shall be sent to Baron Stoeckel, at Wash- 
ington, to lend to both his colleagues there, the 
French and English Ministers, if not official aid, at 
least a moral support. 

The general conclusions of the London Times 
are as follows:—“*At present we are quite free, 
and we have done no harm. To-morrow we may 
be closely bound, and may dono good. Of course, 
no one can tell what private information our Gov- 
ernment may have received, but we cannot see 
any public ground for great expectations of imme- 
diate results. If the North are ready to give up 
their blockade, they would undoubtedly rather give 
it up to France and Russia, in conjunction with us, 
than to us alone; but if they are to be forced to 
give up, we hope we shall not be one of the party 
which is to compel them.” 

The Liverpool Journal of Commerce had received 
information that the British steamer Antona, taking. 
ammunition on board at Cork, had been stopped 
by order of the British Government, on the ground 
that the supplies of powder, &c., were intended 


for the Southern Confederacy. The same journal |* 


has reason to believe that despatches have been 
received, remonstrating with the British Govern- 
ment for allowing, on previons occasions, priva- 
teers, and vessels laden with ammunition, &c., to 
be built and fitted out in British ports. 


The inajority of the Prince of Wales was cele. 


brated in a manner, on the 10th 
out 

The following was posted at Lloyd's, on the 19th 
of November:—« It ig reported that a steamer has 
left Liverpool with a view of capturing or destroy- 
ing vessels and cargoes sailing under the Federal 
flag, and that another will shortly follow.” 

Elizabeth, Dowager Baroness whose 
deay: is just announced, says the London Globe, 
was one of three American ladies, daughters of 
Mr. Richard Caton, of Maryiand, all of whom ac- 
quired titles by marriage. One married thet emi- 
nent scholar and statesman, the Marquis Welles- 
ley; another the Duke of Leeds; and the lady 
whose death we record to-day, married, May 25, 
1836, Sir George William Jerningham, who, In 
1825, had been declared entitled to the ancient 
barony of Stafford, which had been under attainder 
since Viscount Stafford was beheaded in 1678. 
Her ladyship was left a widow in 1851, and had 
no issue. She, like her sisters, was a Roman 
Catholic. 

The miserable death of a claimant to a huge 
fortune of $17,500,000 is reported in the English 
papers. This person was one Mrs. Elizabeth 
Mobbs, and she died in London from disease 
caused by destitution and want of the common 
necessaries of life. She is said to have been the 
rightful claimant of the fortune left her by her hus- 
band some years ago, but which had become the 
subject of litigation. Some documents were pro- 
duced in court to prove the rightfulness of her 
claim, but the coroner said all they had to deal 
with was the cause of death. 


FRANCE. 

The Paris Patrie alludes to an alleged illegal 
boarding of a French merchant vessel off the coast 
of Africa, by the British war steamer Dart, and 
says the English government must give satisfac- 
tion. Mr. Slidell is said to be very assiduous in 
his attendance upon M. Drouyn de l'Huys. The 
Paris Monitor publishes statistics showing an im- 
mense increase both ways in the trade between 
France and England. There is every appearance 
that the French intend occupying Mexico for some 
time to come. Locomotives, carriages, and trucks 
had been ordered for a railroad between Vera 
Cruz and Orizaba, and more expected to be ready 
in the course of January. 

The circular of the French Minister examines 
the different phases of the Italian question, and 
states that the Imperial Government has constantly 
expressed the firm resolution of preserving Rome 
against all aggression, and preserving the sove- 
reignty and independence of the Pope. M. Drouyn 
de l’Huys testifies to the loyalty of the Italian Gov- 
ernment in repressing the late rash enterprise, but 
states that the French Cabinet does not admit that, 
as a recompense for the energy and moderation of 
the Cabinet of Turin, Frafce should be obliged to 
evacuate Rome. At no period, concludes the Min- 
ister, has the French Cabinet given to Piedmont 
and Italy the hope that it would sacrifice to them 
Rome and the Papacy. 

BELGIUM, 

The Belgian Chambers were opened on the 11th 
ult , without State ceremony, and without any speech 
from the throne. | | 

RUSSIA. 


The Chief of the Secret Police at Warsaw, M. 
Telkner, had been found stabbed to death on a 
landing, in his own house, His ears had been cut 
off. The perpetrator of the deed had not been 


discovered. 
GREECE. 

It is stated that the principal members of the 
monarchial party in Greece are all agreed to offer 
the crown to the Archduke Maximilian, brother of 
the Emperor of Austria. The Greek National 
Assembly will meet on the 22d of December. 
The Senate is to be dissolved. 


WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 

The October mails from the various places on 
the West Coast of Africa had reached Liverpool. 
Trade was generally reported dull all along the 
Coast, but at Fernando Po and Bathurst it was 
improving. The Spanish schooner Cataline was 
captured as she was entering the Whydah, for 
slaves. At Abeokuta most of the factories had 
been washed down, and property to a consi‘lerable 
amount destroyed by heavy rains. An attack on 
the place by the King of Dahomey was hourly 


Married. 


On the 19th of November, by the Rev. H. L. 
Craven, Mr. James to Miss SopHromia 
E. —— all of St. Charles, Winona county, Min- 
neso 


On the 27th of November, by the Rev. William 
P. Breed, George R. to Mary E. Harmstap, 
daughter of Charles Harmstad, Esq., all of Phila- 
del phia. 

On the 26th of November, near Princeton, New 
Jersey, by the Rev. A. Gosman, D.D., Van Camp 
Bosa, of Philadelphia, to Miss Macats, daughter 
of Henry D. Paruies, Esq. 

On Thursday, November 27th, by the Rev. R. 
B. Foresman, Mr. A. WaitrieLp Hazen to Miss 
Mary Jang Rosenserry, both of Lower Mount 
Bethel, Northampton county, Pennsylvania. 


On Tuesday, November 25th, by the Rev. Rob- 
ert F. Sample, G. H. Seana, Esq., to Miss Lizzie 
J., daughter of Mr. Joun Atsip, all of Bedford, 
Pennsylvania. 

On the 26th of November, near Oxford, Penn- 
Heh are by the Rev. J. H. Johns, Miss Amanpa 

. Montaomery, of Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
Wittram Russet, of Cecil county, Mary- 

nd. 

In Horicon, Wisconsin, November 22d, by the 
Rev. J. A. Savage, D.D., the Rev. J. H. CARPENTER 
to Miss Harrie A. Nicgouson, of Walleyford, Ver- 
mont. 

On the 26th ult., by the Rev. W. W. Latta, as- 
sisted by the Rev. J. W. Edie, J. Anprew Park, 


of Parkesburg, to Euiza Janz, youngest daughter 


of the late Rev. James Larra, of Octorara, Chester 
county, Pennsylvania. 


At Shade Gap, Pennsylvania, by the Rev. G. 
Van Artsdalen, on November 27th, Mr. Jacos- 
of Huntingdon county, to Miss EvizaBetH 
ez, of Fulton eounty. On the same day, 
by the same, Joun Harvey Esq., to 
Miss Clementine Stewart Sxyrver, all of Hunting- 
don county, Pennsylvania. 

On November 27th, at Uniontown, Pennsylva- 
nia, by the Rev. W. F. Hamilton, Mr. Jacos 8. 
Hayrpen, of Sierra county, California, to Miss 
ExizaBeta A. Suita, of Fayette county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

On the 14th of October, by the Rev. J. H. Callen, 
Mr. Josrravus Huaues to Miss Carri V. D. 
Britton, both of Rockey Hill, New Jersey. On 
the 27th of November, by the same, Mr. Joan D. 
Grant, of Trenton, New Jersey, to Miss Errtiz 
Car.igs, of Kingston, New Jersey. 

In Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania, on the 25th of 
November, by the Rev. D. H. Barron, Essineron 
Esq., to Miss W. McLana- 
HAN. On November 27th, by the same, Professor 
Wiiiram L. Martin, of Albany, New York, to Miss 
Mary Lest, of Hollidaysburg. 

On the 27th of November, by the Rev. Henry 
Steele Clarke, D.D., Mr. Jons H. Hows to Miss 
Euma M., daughter of Mr. Samurt B. Murnick, 
all of Philadelphia. 

On the 21st of November, at the Metropolitan 
Hotel, Washington, District of Columbia, by the 
Rev. P. D. Gurley, D.D., Captain Taouas B. Quay 
to Miss Matitpa Horver, both of Pennsylvania. 

At sunset, Wednesday, September 17th, 1862, 
in the Evangasimba church, Corisco, West Africa, 
by the Rev. William Walker, of the Gaboon River, 
American Board of Commissioners for pre 
Missions, Mary Crorp Latta, daughter of the 
late James Latta, M.D., to Rev. Rosert 
Nassav, M.D., members of the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion at Corisco. 

On Tuesday, November 25th, in the Presb 
rian church of Newtown, Maryland, by the Rev. 
J. L. Polk, assisted by the Rev. W. D. Mackey, 
the Rev. J. L. Mruus, of the Methodist Protestant 
Church, to Miss Marietta Dickinson, daughter of 
James T. Dickinson, Esq., of Newtown. 


[A Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance 
five cents for every line, nine words to a line.] 


Died, in Dublin Township, Huntingdon county, 
Pennsylvania, Mr. JONATHAN CREE, Br., on 
the 23d of November, aged seventy-five years. 

Died, at Oxford, Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
November 20th, JOHN E. McINTIRE, in the 
thirty-first year of his age, eldest son of John and 
Elvira E. McIntire. 

Died, November 16th, of diptheria, MARY 
ALICE, infant daughter of ELIZABETH DICK- 


EN, aged eighteen months and eight days. 


Died, at Trenton, New Jersey, November 24th, 
after a brief illness, and in ion of a Chris- 
tian hope, JULIA DAVENPORT, wife of ED- 
WARD T. GREEN, Esq., aged twenty-three years. 

Died, at Gordon, Schuylkill county, Pennsylva- 
nia, on November 4th, Mrs. ANNA BARBARA 
REESE, aged seventy-five years and six months. 

Died, at his residence in York, Pennsylvania, 
on the 2lst of November, Mr. THO AS H. 
PEARCE, in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 

Died, in Colerain Township, Lancaster county, 
Pennsyivania, on November 7th, RACHEL J., 
daughter of JOHN and ELIZA J. JACK, aged 
two years and ten days. “He shall gather the 
lambs with his arms, and carry them in his bo- 
som.”—Com. 

Died, near Ashland, Schuylkill county, Penn- 
sylvania, on the 20th of November, HORACE 
EDWIN, son of ELIAS and SARAH DUNSIVE, 
aged thirteen months. 

Died, at Gordon, Schuylkill county, Pennsyiva- 
pia, on the lath of November, FLORENCE, aged 
thirteen months; also, on the 16th of November, 
MARTIN P., aged three months, children of 
JAMES and JENNIE IRVIN. 

‘Soothing slumbers! soft repose, 
Such as mock the painter’s skill, 
Such as innocence bestows, 
Harmless infant! lull thee still!” * 

Died, at Dillsburg, Pennsylvania, November 
16th, after a brief ess, Mrs. JANE MOORE, 
ccnsort of Mr. J. J. Moore, in the forty-second 
year of her age. For many years she had been & 
consistent member of the Presbyterian Church; 
of very cheerful dispositien, kind and generous, 


and obbigi Her 

ished, and ' virtues 

many will miss a true friend; but our loss, 
a “For we know 
if our earthly house is tabernacle 
solved, we have a building of God—a 


Died, at Cochranville, 

13th ult, Mrs. DEBBIE A. JACKSON. She was 
a Christian true to her Master, a wife faithful to 
her husband—his best counsellor in worldly and 
spiritual thin mother devoted to ber chil- 
dren, a friend in the best sense of the word. 
bore her protracted illness with Christian fortitude 
and resignation, saying, day after day, “ He doeth 
all things well.” At length she quietly fell 
in Jesus. She “resta from her labours, a 
works do follow her.” Tears are shed, but tears 
of hope. eee 


Rotices. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA—An 
adjourned meeting of the Presbytery of Philadel- 
hia will be held in the Library Room of the 
terian Board of Publication, on Monday, 
inst., at ten o’clock, A. M. 
J. H. Bainp, Moderator. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A Stated 
Meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church will be held on Monday 
next, the 8th inst., at four o'clock, P. M., at 
the Mission Rooms, No. 910 Arch street, Phile- 
delphia. M. Newxirx, Recording Secretary. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION.—The present 
‘Terms of Sale” of the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication will be discontinued at the close of the 
year 1862, 

After January Ist. 1863, no discounts from the 
Catalogue Prices will be allowed except to book- 
sellers, to whom the Board is pre to offer 
liberal inducements, and to ministers, including 
their families, and theological students, to whom 
twenty per cent. will be given on p for 
their own use only. 

For further information, please address 

W. Saxaent, Business 


the sth 


ARCH STREET CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 
—The Rev. Dr. Plumer having received and ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Session of the Arch 
Street Presbyterian Church to supply their pulpit 
during the ensuing winter months, will enter upon 
the discharge of his duties on next Sabbath morn- 
ing, 7th inst., and preach in the Morning at half- 
past ten o’clock, and in the Evening at half-past 
seven o'clock. He will also lecture on Wednesday 
Evenin s, and attend, as far as practicable, the 
Friday Evening Prayer-meetings in the chapel at 
the usual hour of service, half-past seven o’clock. 
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SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN 
Broad Street above Chestnut, Phi ia.—The 
usual monthly Sabbath evening service will be 
held to-morrow (Sabbath) Evening, the 7th inst., 
commencing at half-past seven o'clock. 

: 

SOUTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH—Corner 
Third and Redwood streets, Philadelphia.—The 
ev. John H. Aughey, formerly of Mississippi, 
will preach in this church to-morrow, (Sabbath,} 
7th inst. Services to commence at half-past ten 
o’clock, A. M., and half-past seven o'clock, P.M. . 


SABBATH-SCHOOL CONVENTION. — The 
Philadelphia County Convention of Sabbath- 
school Teachers will assemble at the church on 
Arch above Tenth street on Monday Afternoon 
next, at three o’clock. We trust all the Delegates 
will be present at the opening. 

A. Martin, Secretary. 

BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING — Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
eutered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families. 


HELP THE SICK AND WOUNDED.—The 
Christian Commission is now fully organised, so 
that it can reach the soldiers in all of the 
army with stores, and religious reading and in- 
struction. 

Its object is the spiritual and temporal welfare 
of the Soldiers and Sailors. It distributes its 
stores by means of Christian men, who go without 
pay, and give personally to those who need, ac- 
companying such distribution by words of reli- 

ious counsel and cheer, and by such personal at- 

notion as may be needed. Over seventy such 
men were on the battle-fields of Maryland, doing 
all that Christian sympathy could devise for the 
wounded and saa and distributing stores. 
Others are s eir time in where 
a are welcomed by surgeons and men. 

he main object of the Commission is the reli- 

gions welfare of the soldiers, but they find that 

hey best succeed in this by first ministering to. 
the bodily wants, and then pointing to Chriat. 

Funds are much needed to procure religious 
reading, and such special stores as are not given. 
We believe all stores entrusted to us will be faith- 
fully distributed. 

For further information, directions, and docu- 
ments, address the Rev. W. E. Boardman, Secre- 
tary, No. 13 Bank street, Philadelphia. 

All stores should be add to George H. 
Stuart, Esq., Chairman, No. 13 Bank street, Phila- 
delphia; and money be sent to Joseph Patterson, 
Western Bank, Philadelphia, 

he members of the Commission are: 
GEORGE H. STUART, Philadelphia. 
Rev. ROLLIN H. NEALE, D.D., Boston. 

“ BISHOP E. 8. JANES, D.D., New York. 

“ JAMES EELLS, D.D., Brooklyn. 

“« M.L. R. P. THOMPSON, Cincinnati. 
CHARLES DEMOND, Esq., Boston. 
MITCHELL H. MILLER, Esq, Washington. 
JOHN P. CROZIER, Esq., Philad@lphia. 

JAY COOKE, Esq., Philadelphia. 
Cot. CLINTON B. FISK, Esgq., St. Louis. 
JOHN V. FARWELL, Esq., Chi 
Philadelphia, December 1st, 1862. dec 6—tf 


ONCERT HALL LECTURE-ROOM.—Chest- 
nut street above Twelfth, Philadelphia.— 
CAPTAIN WILLIAMS’ GREAT NAUTICAL 
ENTERTAINMENT every Evening at 
seven o’clock, and Saturday Afternoon at three 
o’clock. This splendid entertainment drew crowd- 
ed houses for nights in New York; will re- 
main open a few weeks longer in Philadelphia. 
Every family should witness Captain Williams’ 
Great Whaling Voyage before its departure. 
Liberal arrangements will be made for schools 
and benevolent purposes. Tickets 25 cents, or © 
five for $1. dec 6—1t® 


EW AND ATTTRACTIVE BOOKS.— 


THE SECOND BOOK OF ONE HUNDRED 
PICTURES. Beautifully printed, and bound in 
cloth. 30 cents. 

BLIND AMOS AND HIS VELVET PRINCI.- 
PLES. A capital book to promote peace and 
good will among men and boys. 35 cents. ~ 

THE MILL GIRLS. Conveying lessons of 
importance on some of the duties of common life. — 
35 cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOLS IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
The history and results of a Sunday-school 
in a destitute neighbourhood. 25 cents. 

SUNNY MADGE, the Light of the Household, 
30 cents. 

THE PEASANT AND HIS GUEST, illustra- 
ting the history of four boys. A seasonable boo 
profusely illustrated. 35 cents. 

Published and for sale by 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 

per = o. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
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OR SALE.—An Elegant Large Parlour 


ORGAN, 


suitable for a Church; in perfect order; less than 
Half Cost. Also, Princeton Review from January, 
1835, bound; also, Dr. Ashbel Green’s Christian 
Advocate, bouad, from January, 1827. Inquire of 
PETER WALKER, No. 821 Cnestnut street, Phil- 
adel phia. dec 6—2t 


CHURCH— 


REMEMBER 


WILLIAM N. ATWOOD, 


UNDERTAKER, 


NO. 119 NORTH EIGHTH STREET, 
(ABOVE ARCH,) | 
Apsomsing CesteaAL Cuurca. 
Every thing Appertaining to Funerals Fut- 
nished at the Shortest Notice. 
par Personal Attendance at All Hours. 
dec 6—6m 


D* COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCE! 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
443 & 445 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Have Now Reapy: 


THE PENTATEUCH AND BOOK OF 
JOSHUA 
CRITICALLY EXAMINED | 


By Rr. Rev. JOHN WILLIAM COLENSO, D.D., 
BISHOP OF NATAL. 


1 VOL. 12M0. CLOTH, $1.25 


There appears to be little doubt that Dr. Colen- 
so’s work on “The Pentateuch and Book of 
Joshua,” which is at length before the world, will 
give rise to quite as much of excitement and con- 
troversy as was predicted by those who had seen 
the copies which have been privately circulated 
among the author's friends. Of the opinions ex- 

ressed in the work, we cannot, of course, attempt 
to give an account; bat an able writer in a journal 
which was the first to call particular attention to 
the famous Essays and Reviews, expresses the 
opinion that Dr. beeen Dr. mple = 

i in the art of exciting popular wonder 
pero with Dr. Colenso, and that their defi- 
ance of the old canons of an orthodox criticism 
will appear tame and ——e when read by 
the side of the Bishop ef Natal’s volume. Dr. Co- 
lenso, however, asserts, in the long and interest- 
ing ace to his work, that heis not aware of 
any breach of the law of the Church of England, 
as declared by the recent judgment in the Court 
of Arches, which is involved in the publication. 
a*s Sent fsee, by mail, on receipt of the price. 
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|THE” PEACEFUL WAITING. 


r 


RECENT “PUBLICATIONS. 


The Leaves: Sill Work, 
of isis. Leaven)’ ba. 


yet, a little longer, 
By she author of 


r 


violets bicom for thes, and swéet birds sing, 
lime branches, 


e Shall marmur the sweet promise of the spring. 
preceded it forthe full interestof 
‘Tis Margaret, had’ become im-|| Alittle longer yet. litle longer, 
spirit. of religion; and now, as 8 behold the quiet 
ardent Christian, ile tender graeses and awakenisg 
Send up a golden tint to greet the dawn. 


A little longer yet, a little longer, .. 

The tenderness of twilight shall be thine, 
‘The rosy clouds that flost o'er dying daylight, 
fade.till wembling stars begin to sbine. 


of character, and a practised pen. | 
Cawon AnD THE Sappiz. Adyentures among || Jittie longer yet, little longer, 
starry night be beautiful to thee, 


the North- v loagsts, and Isth- | 
miena. By. | ipt hor of “Cecil | And thecold moon shall look through the blue silence, 
‘Dreeme,” &c. Boston, 1862, jor & Fields.| Flooding ber silver path upon the sea. 


2mo, pp, 375, 
been apprised thet 
rop {ell in one of the early batties of 
present. wet, and in the prime of bis life. 
He behind him. the manuscripts of several 
books}efwlich this isthe fourth which has been 
pablished. All evineo—high literary taste and 
Culgizesion, balding. out tbe promise of what he 
might. have accomplished. in the department of 
lisedneuéd, had: i¢ pot been for his premature 
dense.’ The present véluime. exhibits bim ss a 
‘sind advéatdrone traveller, in @ field but 
‘and ‘among ‘barbarous tribes. He 
had enjoyment among wild scenes, and describes 
‘with high relish. In the far North-west he 
id ‘Sliient fOr an adventurous spirit, a new 
‘for Observation and study, and among the 
‘gilda Indians curious legends suited to his poetical 
temperament. . He bad no taste for prosaic narra- 
tive, but inthe exuberance of his mind deshes off 
his descriptions in a style which bis maturer know- 
"would have trimmed. To the more sober 
there is too much fertility and redundance— | 
a fault it may be, and yet one which indicates 
early genius, 3 


A little longer yet, a little longer, 
} Life shall be thine—life, with its power to will, 
Life, with its strength to bear, to love, to conquer, — 
Bringing its thousand joys thy heart to fill. 


A little longer sti!l—patience, beloved! 
A little longer still, ere heaven unroll 

The glory, and the brightness, and the wonder, 
Eternal and divine, that wait thy soul. 


A little longer, ere life, true, immortal, 
(Not this, our shadowy life.) will be thine own, 
And thou sliait stand where winged arqhangels 
worship, . | 
And trembling bow before the great white throne, 


A little longer still, and heaven awaits thee, 
And fills thy spirit with a great delight; 
Then our pale joys wili seem a dream 
Our sun a darkness, and our day a night. 


A little longer, and thy heart, beloved, 
Shall beat for ever with a love divine; 

And joy so pure, so mighty, so eternal, 
| No mortal knows, and lives, shall then be thine. 
Manearst Warnse; or, The Young Wife at the 
Berm. Nao York, 1862, Robert Carter §& Bro- 
there; Philadelphia, William S. §& Alfred Martien. 
pp. 300. 

* An exceedingly well told tale of English life, in 
of the characters and incidents are drawn and 
sustained with discrimination. The young wife is 
obaracter admirable, lovely, and worthy of i:mi- 
tation, 


By Bayard Taylor. Boston’ | 
1862; .Ticknor Fields. 12rao, pp. 204. 
The title seems to be adopted asa device for 
incorporating various poems, expressive of the 
ot’s changing moods and experiences—a string 
Of gems of greater or less beauty. Bayard Taylor, 
iti his department, is @ poet whose minor produc- 
tions are often graceful, fanciful, and beautiful; but 
to us there is a sad deficiency of that higher poetry 
which flows from the blending of poetical temmpera- 
mént with décided réligious conviction, We fail 
to trace such conviction ip these poems, and hence 
the waat.of a principle which would have infused 
sweeter grace, and a more truthful appreciation 
of life into the peems. 
Two Homes; or, Earning and Spending. By 
Mrs. Madeline Leslie, author of “Household 
Angel”. “Bosion, 1862, Andrew F. Graves. 
pp. 236. 
e- The legsona inculcated in this tale are of great 
practical value, and particularly to ingenuovs boys; 
it wilfwhow “how much depends on their own 
virtuous determination, that their future life and 
sudcbds’stiould be superior to those of the inconsid- 
Gtite, imptévident, and indolent. The volume is 
attractively printed and embellished. 


My'Bnorare Bev. By the author of “Mackerel 
Wil),” &. 18mo, pp. 142. 


A little longer yet, and angel voices 
Shall sing in heavenly chant upon thine ear: | 
Angels and saints await thee, and God needs thee: 
Beloved, can we bid thee longer here? 


The Hon: Mr. Bright on the American 
Question and Slavery. . 


The following lettér from Mr. Bright, a 
member of the Knoglish Parliament, address- 
ed to Mr. W. C. Jewett, of Colorado Terri- 
tory, United States, is published: 

‘From your published views, but little 
good can come from an interview. If you 
are for union, and think it can be procured 
by conciliating the South, I confess I am 
amazed. They have made war upon you 
because they suspected that you would 
yield nothing more to them. Are you to 

ield more under compulsion of the war, or 
besinds you can neither conquer the South, 
nor yet subsist as an independent State 
without her?’ If you love slavery and wish 
to continue it, and if you think you can 
build up with honour a restored and united 
republic by humbling yourself to the South, 
I can only express my surprise at the dream. 
You may separate, or you may fight out this 
contest and win; but to leave the slave still 
a slave will expose you to the contempt of 
the civilized world. [I applaud the procla- 
" mation of the President—as does every man 
Cugsnity, Curseuty. By the author of “The Fish- | in Europe who is not a foe to freedom, or 
erman’s Boy,” &, 18mo, pp. 205. : moved by a base hostility to the American 
| Republic because it isa Republic, and be- 
‘biladel r 
Tract Society, and hke emver the publications ce it is powerful. | 
of that instittition, they are exceedingly well adapt- 
ed to interest young readers. 
or, Struggles after Holiness. 
By Mrs. Madeline Leslie, author of « Tim, the 

‘Scissors Grinder,” &o. Boston, 1862, Henry Hoyt. 
16mo, pp. 285. 

- ‘Our young readers must be satisfied that, hard 
as the times. are, their friends, the publishers of 
books, manage to keep up their supply of pleasant 
reading, If larger works are rarely published of | 
late, we generally have a contribution for the 
young. The “Organ Grinder” is written by a 
dy whose name is already well known, and like 
will not fail to obtain interested 

ors. 


NATURAL WONDERS of KENTUCKY. 


The geological formation of this State is 
singular. Ponds, wfth no visible inlet or 
ak are very frequent. Holes in the 
ground, commonly called ‘‘sink-holes,” are 
very common, and some of these lead to the 

reat caves which abound in this region. 

ys pick up loadstone from the ground at al- 
-mostany point. Surveyors are often troubled 
from this cause. ‘‘Sink-holes” extend into 
the earth from ten to three hundred feet, 
with sometimes a spring or small stream at 
the bottom. Two of these, near Munafords- 
ville, excitea great deal of curiosity. One, 
on an emivence called the Freochman’s 
Knob, has been descended two hundred and 
seventy-five feet, without discovering any 
indications of a bottom. Another, near the 
town, is some twenty-five feet in diameter 
at the top, inclines like a funnel to the 
depth of thirty feet. At this point is an 
aperture, twelve feet in diameter, leading 
to unknown depths below. A stone or rock 
cast in, returns no sound indicative of having 
found bottom. Near the same place is a 
spring that rises some twelve inches at 
noon every day, with as great regularity as 
the sun passes the zenith. 


Lurrens or rum Rev. Suits, a Presbyterian 
Minister, to bis Brother, the Rev. Peter Smith, a 
Methodist Preacher. Philadelphia, 1862, J. B, 
Co. 16mo, pp. 188. 
-oDme points of difference between Calvinism and 
Faery: or will never, in this world, cease to be 
acussed, ag they necessarily are antagonistic theo- 
‘ical. systems; but there are no good reasons why 
6 discussion should not be prosecuted with Chris 
tian temper.. This is done in this volume, It is 
true, the declaration of truth is always more or less 
irritating to those who maintain error; it is need- 
hess, however, to render it still more so by the 
manner in which it is stated. We commend the 
Letters, therefore, on this account, as well as for 
their pith and point, and hope they mey circulate 
widely, and have a happy success. 
Sunpgams ror Human Hearts From Gop's own 
Worp, JBoston, 1862, Henry Heyt. Square 
form, pp. 16. 
nd “ery small book, but full of precious truths, 
with double texts, of grievances and alleviations. 
- PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


The Atlantic Monthly has been received from 
Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, for December. It is 
fo our mind the most interesting and readable 
number we have received for some time. It will 
be popular with most readers. Several of the 
articles are particularly attractive. 

“From Leonard Scott & Co, of New York, we 
bere received the Westminsler Review. Contents— 

. asays and Reviews: Dr. Lushington’s Judg- 
ment, 2. The British Sea Fisheries. 3. Rail- 
ways: their Costs and Profits 4.. Gibraltar. 
lie Encyclopedia Britannica. 6. Idées Napo- 


The Knapsack Litter Fitted for an 
Ambulance and Tent. 


The French Government, always careful 
of the interests of its soldiers, has adopted 
for use in the army a knapsack litter and 
tent, which is noticed by the ZL’ Illustration 
as follows: 


We have frequently noticed that modern 
industry applied to the arts of war produced 
two opposite effects. On the one hand, it 
developes the means of destruction, it strives 
to make war more murderous than ever; on 
the other hand, it patiently searches for that 
which can best alleviate the sufferings inci- 
dent to a soldier, as soon as he ceases to be 
in the midst of the conflict. The knapsack 
litter of M. Louis Joubert, is one of those 
inventions which do credit to our age, and 
we are happy to devote a few lives to it. 


iennes; the Second Empire. 7. The Religious 
Difficulties of India. 8. The Slave Power. 
9. Contemporery Literature. 
) \Marper’s New Monthly for December is received. 
Its contents are very varied, in which feminine and 
masculine pens vie with each other for the favour 
of the reader. The embellishments, too, are nu- 


merous. 
Eclectic Magazine for December has choice 
selections from foreign periodicals, and is worthy 


oe Home Magazine for December is also Great as are the improvements in the 
w good number. ambulance department, it is certain that the 


larger part of the wounded are never re- 
moved from the field of battle with sufficient 
promptitude; and further, the means pro- 
vided for bedding are seldom adequate, 
where so many are to be cared for at once. 
The soldier who receives a severe wound 
is usually placed by his comrades upon their 
crossed arms and carried to the nearest am- 
bulance. The journey undertaken under 
these conditions gives much pain to the 
patient; it is very slow, and it necessarily 
employs four or five men; besides a large 
number very willingly offer their services 
who are not influenced by feelings of human- 
ity, but who seck a pretext for absence. 
These last are very long in reappearing in 
the ranks; at least they do not take the 
most direct route in returning. Thus we 
find in military history some instances 
where this abuse was so injurious, that the 
generals strictly forbade that relief should 
be carried to the wounded, as long as the 
fate of the day remained undecided. The 
thing needed was to have only two porters 
for carrying a wounded man easily and 
comfortably. M. Joubert has succeeded 
after long and continued efforts, in invent- 
ing an apparatus which accomplishes this 
double object. His litter has this great 
advantage, that it is constructed of mate- 
rials already in use and carried by the foot. 
soldier. Thus the knapsack serves both as 
a pillow and a shelter for the head of the 
sick man, the half tent is used as a covering 
for the litter, and the poles of the tent 
fastened at each end, form one of the arms 
of the apparatus; all that is necessary to 
complete the bed is to have two other tent 
poles, which form the other arm; and two 


“Littell’s Living’ Age, Nos 965 and 966, come to 
us with choice selections. 


INCIDENTS of the BATTLE-FIELD. 


Within a few feet of each other, lay two 
young men wounded by cannon balls, and 
pear to death. Mr. H approached one 
of them, and told him he had but a little 
time to live. He replied that he was a 
Christian, and estiated repared to die at 
any moment. He ake for a Bible, as he 
had left his in the knapsack thrown away 
on the battle-field—the treasure his mother 

him, “Another copy was brought, a 
chapter read, prayer offered, and he died in 
the gospel hope. 

hen the other dying young soldier was 
addressed on the subject of persdnal salvation, 
he replied with an oath that he didn’t care 
whether he died or not, and after a kind 
‘entreaty to prepare to meet God, he an- 
swered, in a musing mood,-* No, sir; after 
having lived such a life, for I have never 
prayed, I will not let you pray with me now. 
will facé the miusic; I will die as I am.” 
Soon he was>gone,'a monument of that 
“‘ hardness of heart and blindness of mind” 
which attends a fatal departure from God. 


2 DEATH OF A MISER. 


The Edinburgh (Scotland) Courant re- 
oords the death, at Dunfermline, of a 
noted miser, named Hutton, aged fifty- 
five years. He-‘had seen some cows 
feeding on ash. leaves, and thinking what 
‘was food for them might do for him, gath- 


eréd a quand and lived on them for | cross pieces with jointed feet to keep the 
several days. Illness and death resulted. | sides apart, and to preserve the form of the 
Many amusing stories are told of his parsi- | litter. The whole does not weigh more 


than twenty-one pounds. Each soldier can 
then have at his immediate disposal, either 
the half tent, or the knapsack litter, which 
will be very useful in summer, in those 
countries where nothing is necessary except 
a shelter for the head. 

The tent poles slide into the sides of the 
canvas, the cross pieces and the krapsack 
are fastened to the latter by means of leather 
straps. The whole can be arranged in three 
minutes. The knapsack is always made fo 
as to hold the provisions of the soldier; but 


monious On searching his house 
after death, his relatives came upon an old 
tea-kettle, in which was found a check for 
$350, the interest on which had been ao- 
cumulating for seventeen years, and a book 
showing a balance of $305 to his credit in 
the National Secarity Savings bank. Seve- 
ral $5 notes, and a great quantity of loose 
money in half-crowns, shillings, and smaller 
coins were also found in the most out-of-the- 
way places. Hutton was also d of 
considerable property in Dunfermline. He 


when it is to be carried by the hospits] at- 
tendants, it is divided into compar:ments 


was aigreat reader, and well versed in several 
.nguages.”’ 


jaitable to receive lint, bandages, and medi- 
vines, -Lastly, the ambulance wagons can 


‘carry & large number of these complete: 
spparatuses, which form a8 many beds for’ 


the hospital service. 
French and foreign generals, and 
some military su having been invited 


| to.examine the, litter, have ex- 


essed very favourable opinions; experience 
itself cannot fail to confirm these first im- 
pressions, for a certain number of these arti- 
cles have been sent to those of our troops 
who are in Cochin China and in Mexico. 
M. Joubert, first attaché to the cabinet of 
the Emperor, is in the most favourable. posi- 
tion to call. attention to his contrivance, 
whieh has been the result of labours that 
are worthy of the highest commendation. 


ETYMOLOGY OF “SKEDADDLE.” 


The Historical Magazine says that this 
word may be easily traced to a Greek origin, 
and that the original word is used by at 
least two great historiaos in reporting the 
dispersion of routed armies. A correspond- 
ent of the Magazine thus speaks of the word 
skedaddle:—‘‘It is both of Swedish and 
Danish origin, and has been in common use 
for several years through the North-west, 
in the vicinity of immigrants from these 
nations. It is Americanized only in ortho- 
graphy; the Swedes spelling it skuddadald, 
while the Danes.spell it skyededheld, both 


being precisely the same signification.” 


The following appears in the London 
Times :—yYour correspondent, in an article 
upon the American war, tells the public 
that the war has brought to the surface, 
and added to the American vocabulary, a 
new word—viz., ‘‘skedaddle.” My object 
in writing this note is to correct the above 
error. Skedaddle is a word commonly used 
in Dumfriesshire, my native home. To 
skedaddle means to spill in small quantities 
any liquids. For, instance, a person carry- 
ing two pails of milk—jabbing and spilling 
the milk right and left would be skedad- 
dling the milk. An interested observer 
would cry at once, “You blind buzzard, 
don’t you see you are skedaddling all that 
milk?’ The same word applies to coal, 
potatoes, or apples, and other substances 
falling from a cart in travelling from one 
place to another. But skedaddle does not 
apply to bodies of men scattered, under any 
circumstances, either in peace or in war. 
The Awericans totally misapply the word. 
It is not their invention; of that you may 
rest perfectly assured. 


Admission of Ladies to St. Andrews 
‘University. 


On Wednesday, the 29th October, Miss 
Elizabeth Garrett presented herself before 
the clerk to the University of St. Andrews, 
and asked to be allowed to matriculate, 
stating at the same time that she did so 
with a view of to attending sundry courses 
.of lectures, given by the University Profes- 
sors. Mr. McBean, the clerk, being the 
official to whom students always apply when 
they wish to matriculate, made no objection 
to Miss Garrett’s request, but took the usual 
fee paid upon matriculation, allowed Miss 
Garrett to sign her name in the University 
ledger, and gave her a card with the words 
“‘Civis Universitatis Santi Andra” printed 
beneath her name. The next day one of 
the Professors, having seen her card of 
matriculation, sanctioned her wish to take a 
ticket for his course of lectures, and gave 
her a letter to the Secretary to the College, 
from whom all class tickets are taken, au- 
thorizing him to give her one for his class, 
on the strength of her having matriculated. 
On the 31st of October another Professor 
did the same, Miss Garrett paying the fee, 
nd showing the matriculation card in each 


case. 

On the Ist November the Senatus passed 
‘+ resolution to this effect :—‘‘ That the issu- 
‘og matriculation tickets and any class 
rickets which may have been given to this 
_pplicant, appears to have been done without 

ufficient authority; and that the question 
thus raised should be deliberately decided ; 
.od, further, that a committee be appointed 
io consider this novel point, to communi- 
cate, if they think fit, with the other Uni- 
versities, and, if necessary, to take a legal 
opinion on the subject, and to report as soon 
as possible. And that Professors be 
enjoined in the meantime to defer allowing 
the attendance of this lady on the classes of 
the University.” 

This is the same lady that applied some 
‘short time since to the London University 
to be allowed to matriculate, and was re- 
fused only by the casting vote of the Presi- 
dent. She afterwards made application in 
Kdinburgh, and lost it only by two votes, 
there being 16 for, and 18 against. We 
understand that Sir Fitzroy Kelley has been 
consulted on the question whether the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews have power to expel 
after once granting admission. Miss Gar- 
rett was to present herself, under Sir Fitz-. 
roy’s advice, in one of the class-rooms, ac- 
companied by a witness. Should instruc- 
tion be formally refused, legal measures will 
probably be adopted. 


THE SCOTCH BAKER IN LONDON. 


A rotund, full-priced baker, who was in 
the habit of bringing his miserable debtors 
into ‘‘ Westminster Court of Requests,”’ one 
day stepped into the anges box with 
papers and ledger in hand, to make his 
claim for twenty-five shillings, for bread 
supplied to a Mr. John Howard. 

A tall, young woman, wearing a hand- 
some fur mantilla, and evidently careful to 
exhibit the externals of gentility, presented 
herself to answer the demand. Her age 
might be either eighteen or twenty-eight; 
the hollow cheek and spare form, produced 
by early privation or sorrow, prevented a 
closer approximation to the truth. 

A Commissioner. Is the amount dis- 
puted? . 

Young Lady. Certainly not. I have 
only to say, on the part of my father, that 
he sincerely regrets his inability to settle 
the amount at once. 

Chairman. How will you pay it? 

Young Lady. I have five shillings to 
offer now, and my father wishes to have the 
_adulgence of paying the rest at half a crown 
a week. | 

Commissioner. The bill is for bread, and 
‘t has been standing for some time. Judg- 

og from your appearance, I should think 
‘our father cannot be in such circumstances 
3s to make it difficult to procure the few 
hillings left unpaid on this bill. 

Young Lady. Appearances are deceitful. 
‘'t is equally distressing to my father and 
nyself to ask for even one day; but unex- 
ected sickness in our family has totally 

_xhausted our little means. 

Baker, (pocketing the money.) Two and 
ix-pence a week is not enough. To gang 
bout toon with a grand boa, an’ a fine silk 
ress, while my wife maun wear a plaid 
;hawl and a cotton goon, because the likes 
” ye will eat an honest mon’s bread wi’oot 
aying for’t. That fine tippet ye hae gotton 

n maun have cost, may be, sax gowden 
uineas.”’ 

‘Tt is true,” said the young lady, colour- 
ag, “‘my dress may appear rather extrava- 
ant, aud if I could with prudence dress at 

28s cost, I would do so; but upon a respect- 
, ble exterior, in my part, as a teacher of 
ausic, depends the subsistence of a sick 
ather and two young sisters. [The baker 
. hut his book abruptly, and thrust his papers 
n his pocket.}] As for the boa you allude 
o, that was pledged this morning to raise 
. few shillings to pay you the five you have 
eceived, and to provide for those who have 
.asted little else beyond dry bread for the 
ast week. The tippet I have on was lent 
why my landlady, as the day is wet and 


old. 
‘‘Well, Mr. Baker,” said the Chairman, 


/PRESBYTERIAN. 


| in a tone of compassion, “perhaps you will 


agree to the young lady’sterms?” 
“Q,ayl” said the baker, ‘stwa and eax- 

pence a month. Pit it down, if ye weel.’’ _ 

.Chairman. Two and sixpence a week 

was offered. 
“Make it jast what ye like,” said the 
er 


The order was made and handed to the 
young lady. As she was leaving the court 
the baker stopped her. | 

‘‘Gie me your hand o’ that bit o’ paper,” 
said the baker. The request was complied 
with. ‘‘Noo,” said the baker, thrusting 
some silver into her hand, ‘‘tak’ bock your 
croon piece, and dinnah fash yourself ava 
wi’ the weekly payment. Ye shall hae a 
four-pund loaf ilka day at my shope, and 
ye may pay me just when ye’re able, and if 
I niver get the siller, may be-I’ll never 
miss it; but mind, young leddy,” said he 
angrily, ‘gin ye deal wi’ avy ither baker, 


| I's pit this order in force agin ye’re father.” 


The young looked her gratitude. The 
baker had vanished. 


FIRST PAPER MONEY IN EUROPE. 


The following account of the first issue of 
paper money in Europe is taken from Wash- 
ington Irving’s “Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Grenada.” | 


After the city of Alhambra was taken 
from the Moors, the veteran Count de Ten- 
dilla was left Governor, and we are in- 
formed that this cavalier at one time was 
destitute of gold and silver wherewith to 
pay the wages of his troops, and the soldiers 
yurmured greatly, seeing that they had not 
the means of purchasing necessities from 
the people of the towns. 

In this dilemma, what does this most 
sagacious commander? He takes him a 
number of little morsels of paper, on which 
he inscribes various sums, large and small, 
according to the nature of the case, and 
signs them with his own hand, and these 
did he give to the soldiery in earnest of 
their pay. How! you will say, are soldiers 
to be paid with scraps of paper? Even so, 
I answer, and well paid, too, as.I will pre- 
sently make manifest; for the good Count 
issued a proclamation ordering thé inhabi- 
tants of Alhambra to take these morsels of 
paper for the full amount thereon inscribed, 
promising to redeem them at a future time 
with silver and gold, and threatening severe 
punishment on all who should refuse. The 
people having full confidence in his words, 
and trusting that he would be as willing to 
perform the one promise as he certainly was 
able to perform the other, took these curious 
morsels of paper without hesitation or demur. 
Thus, by a subtle and most mysterious kind 
of alchemy, did this cavalier turn a useless 
paper into precious gold, and make his im- 
poverished garrison abound in money. It 
is but just to add that the Count of Ten- 
dilla redeemed his promise like a loyal 
knight. 


BLACK PEPPER. 


Black pepper is raised to some extent on 
the Island of Java; but Sumatra, which lies 
just across the straits, is by far the most 
celebrated for this commodity. Her pepper 
is, perhaps, the finest and most abundant of 
any one country in the world. Black pep- 
per grows on a vine very much like our 
grape vine. The pepper grows, and looks 
when grown, very much like our currants. 
There is this difference, however—the cur- 


‘rant has each its own distinct stem, but the 


pepper has not; every grain grows hard on 
to one common stem, just as each grain of 
Indian corn does on the cob. The colour 
of the pepper, when first ripe, is almost a 
bright red, and changes to the dead black 
by being exposed to the heat of the sun. 
_ The white pepper is nothing more than 
the common black, with the outer skin taken 
off. It is first soaked until this skin bursts 
open, which is then rubbed off, and the 
grain dried. The white is not considered 
so pungent as the black, though it is nicer 
and more expensive, as more labour is 
necessary in order to prepare it. 


CHALK YOUR BOBBINS. 


Every gne knows that old Sir Robert 
Peel, father of the late Prime Minister of 
England, and grandfather of the present 


| baronet, made his money by cotton-spinning. 


In the early part of his career, his business 
was not remarkably extensive, but suddenly 
he made a tremendous start, and soon dis- 
tanced all his rivals. He grew immensely 
rich, as we all know, but we do not all know 
the lucky accident to which he was in@ebted 
for his enormous wealth. 7 

In the early days of the cotton-spinning 
machinery, a great deal of trouble used to 
be caused by filaments of cotton adhering to 
the bobbins, or tapes, which then formed 
portions of looms. These filaments accumu- 
lating, soon clogged the wheels and other 
parts of the machinery, and rendered it 
necessary that they should be cleared, which 
involved frequent stoppages, and much loss 
of time. 

The great desideratum was to find out some 
plan of preventing this clogging by the cot- 
ton, and Sir Robert, or Mr. Peel, as he was 
then, spent vast sums in experiments. He 
employed some of the ablest machinists in 
the Kingdom—among them James Watt— 
who suggested various corrections, but spite 
of all they could do, the inconvenience re- 
mained—the cotton would adhere to the 
bobbins, and the evil appeared to be insur- 
mountable. 

Of course, these delays seriously affected 
the wages of the operatives, who, on Satur- 
days, generally came short in proportion to 
the stoppages during the previous days. It 
was noticed, however, that one man always 
drew his full pay—his work was always ac- 
complished—in fact, his loom never had to 
stop, while every other in the factory was 
idle. Mr. Peel was informed of this, and 
knew there must be a secret somewhere. 
It was important that it should be discover: 
ed, if. possible. 

The man was watched, but all to no pur- 
pose; his fellow-workmen tried to “pump” 
him, but they could not; at last, Mr. Peel 
sent for the man into his private office. 

He was a rough Lancashire man—unable 
to read or write—little better, indeed, than 
amereanimal. He entered the ‘‘ presence” 
pulling his forelock, and shuffling on the 
ground with his great, clumsy wooden shoes. 

‘“‘ Dick,” said Mr. Peel, ‘‘ Ferguson, the 
overlooker, tells me that your bobbins are 
always clean—is that so?” 

Master, ’t be.”’ 

‘Well, Dick, how do you manage it— 
have you any objection to let me know?” 

‘‘Why, Master Pill, ’t be a soart o’ sacret 
loike, ye see, and if oi told, t’others ’d know 
’s much as oi,” replied Dick, witha cunning 

rin. ; 

. ‘¢Of course, Dick, I’ll give you something 
if you'll tell me—and if you can make all 
the looms in the factory work as smoothly 
as yours.” 

Kv’ry one ’n them, Master Pill.’ 
‘‘Well, what shall I give you? Name 
your price, Dick, and let me have your se- 
cret.” 

Dick grinned, scratched and shook his 
great head, and shuffled for a few minutes, 
while Mr. Peel anxiously awaited his reply. 
The cotton lord thought his servant would 
probably ask a hundred pounds or so, which 
he would most willingly have given him. 
Presently Dick said: 

‘Well, Master Pill, I’ll tell ’ee all about 
it, if you'll give me—a quart o’ beer a day 
as long as I’m in the mills—you’ll save that 
ten.” 

Mr. Peel rather thought he should, and 
quickly agreed to the terms. 

‘You shall have it, Dick, and a half gal- 
lon ever Suuday into the bargain.” 

‘Well, then,” said Dick, first looking 
cautiously round, to see that no one was 
near—‘‘this it be,’ and, putting his lips | 


close to Mr. Peel’s eae, he whispered, ‘‘ Chalk 
your bobbins!” 

_ That, indeed, was the t.secret. Dick 
had‘ been in the habit of furtively ealting, 


his bobbins, which simple contrivance had - 


effectually prevented the adherence of the 
cotton. As the bobbins were white, the 
chalking had escaped detection. 

Mr. Peel was a sagacious man, and saw 
through the affair at a glance. He at once 
patented the invention—had “chalking” 
machinery contrived, and soon took the lead 
in the cotton-spinning department. This 
was the foundation of his princely fortune. 
It is but right to add that he pensioned off 
Dick handsomely. 


Form md Garden. 


LENGTHENS THE SEASON.— 
This fact is of such importance that we 
copy every illustration meeting our notice. 
Laod that can be worked early in the 
spring, and put in good order for crops, 
even in unfavourable seasons, is much more 
valuable than that subject to drowning out 
with every heavy fall of rain. The editor 
of the New England Farmer notices an ex- 
periment in draining, made by himself, at 
some length, from which we extract the 
following :—‘ A part of the autumnal work 
on our farm has been that of finishing the 
drainage of a piece of land commenced in 
1857. The locality is a narrow valley, 
surrounded on three sides by higher land, 
and only the south-east side was then open. 
ed. The upland on the edge of the valley 
was ploughed the preceding spring, but so 
wet was it, that the work could not be done 
until the 27th of May, and even then with 
difficulty, so thoroughly soaked was the 
soil. .Oa the following spring, and so on 
ever since, this land has been worked with 
comfort, and some portions of it even made 
into garden-beds any time after the 20th of 
April. At the time of draining, the mea- 
dow was dotted with hassock grass, rushes, 
and skunk cabbage, which all disappeared 
in the course of two years without the aid 
of ploughing, re-seeding, or heavy manar- 
ing; nothing being applied but a very light 
dressing of composted manure. It will be 
seen, then, that the season for farm opera- 
tions on this piece of land has been length- 
ened in the spring about five weeks! beyond 
what it was before drainage had taken place. 
The period of growth and ripening has also 
been considerably extended. These results, 
however, would scarcely justify the belief 
that this land is capable of producing crops 
such as are matured in a climate several 
degrees further south. Far from it. But 
it wis! produce and mature the most abun- 
dant crops that it would have utterly failed 
to bring betore—and bring them at about 
one-half the cost cf labour that is required 
on wet and heavy lan.!!” 


InrLuenos or Sunticut upon Srock. 
—How few, even for a moment, are willing 
to give this subject tae attention it deserves. 
To suppose that se animal confined in a 
dark, damp, unve> lated stable will thrive, 
and be able to yield the same profit that it 
would if occupying a place the reverse of 
these, is to suppose an impossibility. Dis- 
ease, though it may not at first be apparent 
to the eye, is, nevertheless, doing ite work, 
and in some way will make itself felt to the 
loss of the owner. dogs that have their 
pens so made that t} e sualight can be freely 
admitted, thrive be cer, are more easily 
fattened than whe . confined in pens where 
the rays of the ‘an never penetrate. So 
with horses. fSzrious diseases are engen- 
dered from bad/y constructed stables. The 
horse is fond of fresh air and light, and his 
stable should be provided with the means 
of thorough ventilation, and the admission 
of the sun’s rays. He enjoys these quite as 
much as his master, and it seems thought- 
less and cruel to deprive so good a servant 
of that which costs nothing, but yet serves 
to make him happier and more contented 
with his lot in life. Doubtless animals, 
like men, have their gloomy days, in which 
things are turned topsy-turvy; and could 
their feelings be expressed in words, we 
doubtless should hear sad stories of their 
being compelled, under the whip, to do 
heavy and exhausting work when sick, and 
of being deprived of comforts through the 
ignorance and thoughtlessness of those who 
have them in care. If any one doubts that 
sunlight has a beneficent influence on health 
and spirits, let him compare his feelings 
during a long term of cloudy, wet weather, 
and then again when every day is pleasant, 
with warm, bright sunshine. The differ- 
ence, we think, will be observable, at least 
with most persons.—Dairy Farmer. 


AMERICAN Forks AND HoeEs.—The 
editor of the Wisconsin Farmer, who has 
just returned from a visit to the Great In- 
ternational Exhibition, says:—‘‘ Among the 
minor implements of agriculture, we were 
both surprised and gratified to find a collec- 
tion of American forks and hoes. The ex- 


hibitor was a sensible English dealer, who, | 


discovering the superiority of this class of 
American implements as compared with 
articles of the same description manufac- 
tured in his own country, has for years been 
importing them and selling them to his cus- 
tomers. On being asked why English 
manufacturers did not make them, he re- 
plied:—‘ We can’t do it. Have been try- 
ing ever since the great Exhibition of 1851, 
but somehow don’t succeed. It isa morti- 
fying admission to make, but it is neverthe- 
less true, that you Yankees have a knack 
of doing some things which we have not 
the skill to imitate.’ ”’ 


Tomators —The first tomatoes ever seen 
in the New England States found their way 
from the South to Newport. They were 
called ‘‘love apples,’’ and considered poi- 
sonous. During the year 1809 or 18l0a 
gentleman from South Caroltna spent the 
summer in Newport, and discovering the 
fruit in the garden of his boarding-house, 
asked the landlady why she never had any 
of her fine tomatoes on the table. She was 
somewhat surprised to find out that by to- 
matoes he meant her ‘‘love apples,” which 
were regarded as poisonous, and grew them 
only as an ornamental plant. He directed 
her how to prepare them. Since then they 
have been a common plant throughout New 
England. 


REMOVING LEAVES FROM THE Forest. 
—‘Some writers recommend to remove the 
leaves from the forest, for the purpose of 
bedding animals, mulching trees, protecting 
garden plants, &c. Undoubtedly they are 
profitable for all these purposes, but the 
question naturally arises, ‘‘What effect 
would be produced upon the soil of the for- 
est, should the process of removing the 
leaves be carried to any considerable ex- 
tent? Would it not be impoverished, and 
the trees retarded in their growth, just in 
proportion to the amount of leaves re- 
moved?” I have upon my farm a slight 
swell of “and, extending nearly from north 
to south, upon which grew quite a grove of 
oaks and walnuts; but after they had at- 
tained about one-half their natural size, they 
remained stationary, as it were, for some 
years, or at least made no perceptible growth ; 
and why? It seems to me it was simply 
for the want of food; the leaves in the.au- 
tumn being blown by the western winds into 
the valley upon the eastern side of the hill, 
instead of remaining where they fell, to pro- 
tect and enrich the roots of the trees which 
produced them. In conversation with an 
intelligent farmer of Lunenburg, he said he 
had observed the same result respecting the 
trees on several of the hills of that some- 
what hilly town. It may be very well to 


secure and save the leaves from shade trees 


by the roadside, especially in places exposed 
to the wind, but to deprive the forest of the 
very food which nature designed for it, for 
the purpose of feeding other portions of the 
farm, it seems to me, so far as profit is con- 
cerned, it is very much like taking money 
from one pocket and putting it into another. 
—New England Farmer. 


December 6, 1862; 


Children’s Column, 


GOD BLESS THE LITTLE CHILDREN. — 


God bless the little children, 
We meet them every where; 

We hear their voices round our hearth, 
Their footsteps on our stair. 

Their kindly hearts are swelling o’er 
With mirthfulness and glee; 

God bless the little children, 
Wherever they may be. 


We meet them ’neath the gipsy tent, 
With visage swart and dun, 

And eyes that sparkle as they glance 
With roguery and fun; 

We find them fishing in the brook 
For minnows, with a pin; 

Or creeping through the hazel bush, 
The linnet’s nest to win. 


We meet them in the lordly hall, 
Their stately father’s pride, 

We meet them in the poor man’s cot— 
He hath no wealth beside. 

Along the city’s crowded street 
They bur! the hoop or ball; 

We find them ’neath the pauper’s roof— 
The saddest sight of all; 


For there they win no father’s love, 
No mother’s tender care; 

Their only friend the God above, 
Who hears the orphan’s prayer. 

But dressed in silk, or draped in rags, 
In childish grief or glee, 

Géd bless the little children, 
Wherever they may be. 


ASHAMED OF HER FATHER. 

Little Sallie was the daughter of an honest 
blacksmith, and was a very frank, warm hearted 
child. A new house had been erected on a 
hill near, by a fine gentleman from the city, 
and Sallie was quite delighted to see in his 
carriage, drawn by two bay horses, a sweet 
little girl about her own age. Once, when she 
was in the shop, they stopped to say some- 
thing to Giles about shoeing the horses, and 
Sallie smiled at Lucy, who in return threw 
her a great red apple. She caught it so nice- 
ly, that they both laughed heartily and became 
friends; for little children have none of that 
mean pride which we sometimes see among 
older people, till they are taught it. 


One day, when Sallie was dressed very neat- 


ly, she asked leave to take a walk, and bent 
her steps towards the mansion on the hill. 
She did not know how to go around by the 
road, so she climbed over fence and wall till 
she reached the grounds. There, to her de- 
light, she saw Lucy on a little gray pony, 


which the coachman was leading carefully by | 


the bridle. She drove up to the wall, and 
asked in a kind voice: | 

‘*Have you berries to sell, little girl?” 

Sallie laughed, and said, 

“No, I’m Sallie; don’t you remember me? 
I came to play with you a little while. May 
that man open the iron gate for me? It is 
very heavy.” 

“I should like to play with you, and to let 
you ride on my pony,” replied pleasant little 
Lucy; “but I know mamma would not allow 
me to play with you.” 

“Why not?” asked Sallie, in wonder. “I 
never say naughty words, and I’m all dressed 
clean this afternoon.” 

“Ol” said Lucy, “it is because your father 
works with his shirt sleeves rolled up, and 
has a smutty face and hands.” sh 


“O, the smut washes off!” replied the inno- 


cent child. ‘He is always clean in the even- 
ing; and when he has his Sunday clothes on, 
he is the handsomest man in the world! 
Mother is pretty all the time.” 

“O, but—mamma would not let you in, I 
know, because your father shoes the horses,” 
added Lucy. 

‘That is no harm, is it? Don’t your father 
want his horses shod?” asked the wondering 
Sallie. 

‘*We’re not poor; we’re very rich,” replied 
Sallie. ‘Father owns the house and the 
shop; and we've got a cow and a calf, and 
twenty chickens, and the darlingest little baby 
boy in the world!” ; 

But after all this argument, little Lucy. 
shook her head sadly, and said, 

“I would not dare to ask you in; but I will 
give you some flowers.” 

So Sallie went back over fence and wall, 
wondering much at what had passed. Then, 
for the first time in her life, she wished that 
her father would wear his Sunday clothes all 
the week, just as the minister, and the doctor, 
and Lucy’s father did. Sbe almost felt 
ashamed of him—so noble, and kind; and 
good—as she entered the shop to wait for 
him. She stood by the forge, trying to enjoy 
the sight of the sparks as they danced and 
fought each other after each stroke of the 
bammer. But her thoughts were so troubled 
that she could not see them, nor the beautiful 
pictures which she always found before in the 
blazing fire—mountains, castles, churches, an- 
gels, all were gone, and there was nothing 
left in the black shop but a coal fire, hot 
sparks, and a smutty man! Tears came into 
Sallie’s eyes, but she crowded them back, be- 
cause she could not tell why she shed them. 

The fire was out; the blacksmith pulled off 
his apron, laid aside his hammer, and took the 
soft hand of Sallie in his own hard and smutty 
one. For the first time in her life she with- 
drew it, to see if the black came off. Just 
then the cars came in, creaking and whizzing, 
and to her joy she saw Lucy on the platform, 
waiting for ber father. The conductor helped 
him from the'steps, and he called out to Lucy, 
‘‘Take my hand, child;” but she put both 
hands up to her face, to hide it, and sprang 
back into the carriage alone; while the coach- 
man, with a blushing face, almost lifted the 
finely dressed gentleman into it. O! whata 
sad, sad sight! He had been drinking wine 
till his reason was gone, and he could not 
walk; so his own sweet child was ashamed of 
him! | 

Then Sallie grasped the hard hand of Giles, 
not caring now whether the smut rubbed off 
or not, and told him all that was in her heart. 


‘“O father!” she cried, “I was so wicked, | 


that I was just beginning to be ashamed of 
you, because your face was black, and you 
did not dress up like a gentleman all the 
time! I am so glad you are a blacksmith, 
instead of a drunken man! Poor, poor little 
Lucy! She is ashamed of her father, although 
he has on a fine coat, and has gold buttons in 
his shirt !”— Child at Home. 


THE CHEERING WORD. 

Little Charley was the dull boy of his school. 
All the rest either laughed at him or pitied 
nim. Even his master sometimes taunted him 
‘with his deficiencies. He became sullen and 
indifferent, and took no pains to geton. One 
day a gentleman who was visiting the school 
ooked over some boys who were making their 
irst attempt to write. There was a general 
burst of amusement at poor Charley’s efforts. 
He coloured, but was silent. ; 

“Never mind, my lad,” said the gentleman 

| heeringly, ‘don’t be discouraged ; just go and 
lo your very best, and you'll be a brave writer 
ome day. I recollect when I first began to 
vrite being quite as awkward as you are; but 
_ persevered, and now look here.” He took a 
en, and wrote his name on a piece of paper, in 
ine legible characters. ‘See what I can do 
iow,” he added. 

Many years afterward that gentleman met 
(Yharley again. He had turned out one of the 
jaost celebrated men of his day, and he ex- 
: ressed his firm conviction that he owed his 
: access in life, under God’s blessing, to the en- 
| vuuraging speech made by the school visitant. 
-~S. S. Teachers’ Journal, 


THE BOY’S DREAM. 


One summer evening, 8 little boy was sitting 
va the threshold of a neat little cottage in & 
‘ountry village, and, as the shades of night 
|escended upon him, he fell asleep and dream- 
i. In his dream he was an old man, with 


> 


Principals. 


bis head; sad upon 
over his past life, he to 
have lived these years, and not kno 

the Great Father. I bave never thought any 
thing about religion. O, that I 
to live over again! I would learn to live 


_ | some good purpose. I would strive to make 


myself useful in the world, and to know 
Great Father of which the Bible speaks.” The 
sun had sunk to rest, and darkness covered 
the face of the earth when this little boy 
awoke, and found himself once more a child, 
on the threshold of his father’s cottage. He 
did not forget his dream, but earnestly sought 
Him wih said, ‘‘I love them that love me, and 
those who seek me early shall find me.” Nor 
did he seek in vain. 


WILLIAM & ALFRED MANTIBN, 


606 Chestnut Street, Phil’a., 
HAVE IN PRESS 
A WORK OF THRILLING INTERES?1, 
BY REV. JOHN H. AUGHEY, 
ENTITLED 
THE IRON FURNAOB; 
OR, 
SLAVERY AND SECESSION. 


BEING A NARRATIVE OF HIS PERSECU- 
TIONS AND SUFFERINGS IN THE 
UNION CAUSE, HIS PURSUIT BY 
REBEL CAVALRY AND BLOOD- 
HOUNDS, HIS IMPRISON- 
MENT, AND FINAL 
ESCAPE. 


| WITH A-STEEL PORTRAIT AND 


ENGRA VINGS. 
PRICE 75 CENTS. 
Those desi Ea jes, will 


with the 
GIFTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
THE LARGEST AND MOST VARIED 


STOCK OF RARE AND NEW 
CONFECTIONS, 


OF THE FINEST QUALITY, 
NOW READY FOR THE PUBLIC. 


TOGETHER WITH 
A BRILLIANT IMPORTATION 


OF 
BEAUTIFUL BOXES, CASKETS, 
AND 
RICH ORNAMENTED BONBONS. 


SELECTIONS MAY BE MADE FROM 
THOUSANDS OF VARIETIES, OF NEW 
PATTERNS AND STYLES, AND 
- ALTOGETHER FORMING A DIS- 

PLAY HITHERTO UN PARAL-~ 
LELED IN 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN 


1210 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
nov 29—5t* 


THE GIFT-BOOK FOR 1863. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 


No. 124 Granp Srrezt, New York, 
Will Publish about the 20th of November 


A NEW AND ELEGANTLY FLLUSTRATED 
EDITION OF 


BITTER-SWEET. 


A Poem, by J. G. Hotianp, (Timothy Titeomb). 
With Fifty Illustrations, excuted in the 
highest style of art, from Original 
rawings by E. J. Whitney, Esgq., 
in 1 vol., large 12mo. Bound in 
extra Illuminated Cloth, full 
gilt, price $4; in Turkey 
Morocco, extra gilt 
and Antique, $6. 

This popular work, which has reached the 16th 
edition, and has become a household Poem 
throughout the land, the publisher now offers, in 
its new dress, as an 


ELEGANT AND SUITABLE GIFT-BOOK 
FOR THIS AND ALL SEASONS. 


It is embellished with Fifty Illustrations, which 
celled, 


for design and execution have not been ex 
and is printed on superb tinted paper at the 
Riverside Press. It cannot fail to be the favourite 

r= ies sent by mail or ress, expenses 
paid, on of of the 

nov 29—2t 


BQUITABLE LIFE-ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 
No. 92 Broadway, New York. 


PURELY MUTUAL, ALL THE PROFITS 
DIVIDED AMONG THE ASSURED. 


HON. W. C. ALEXANDER, President. 
HENRY B. HYDE, Vice-President. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 
No. 425 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
GEORGE H. STUART, Esq., 


THEODORE CUYLER, Ese., 
THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 


REFERENCES. 
A. & A. LAURENCE & CO., New York. 
Hon. JAMES POLLOCK, United States Mint. 
SAMUEL J. REEVES, of Reeves, Buck & Co. 
A. J. DREXEL, Banker, 
JOSEPH PATTERSON, President Western Bank. 
STRICKLAND KNEASS, City Engineer. 


General Agent for Pennsylvania, 
AMOS B. KEITH, 


bep~ To whom applications for Insurance, or 
Agencies in the State, may be made. “eq 
nov 15—13t 


HENRY C. BLAIR’S 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 
FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829. 
None but the Best’ Medicines dispensed. Prices 


uniform and reasonable. Persons residing out of |- 
the re can have their orders promptly and |. 
y 


faithfully executed, no matter how small. 
Physicians supplied with Pure Medicines and 
Medical Preparations. june i 


PENNSYLFANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 


AT WESTCHESTER, PA. 


FOR BOARDERS ONLY. 


This Institution, which has had a most aus- 
picious opening,- provides, as required by its 
charter, a Primary School, and Collegiate, Scien- 
tific, and Military Departments of study, under 
the conduct of tried and competent Professors. 
Military system, order, and precision, are con- 
stantly observed. 

A Graduate of the United States Military 
Academy, of high class standing, and large mili- 
tary experience, devotes his exclusive attention to 
the Mathematics, Engineering, and Military 
branches. 

A Battery of six Brass Guns, furnished by the 
State, is daily used in field practice. 

The moral and religious training, and 
habits of Cadets, are a tig attended to. 

For Circulars, a to 

THEODORE HYATT, 
President Pennsylvania Military Academy. 
nov 22—13t 


EDGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, N.J. 


Rev. JAMES P. HUGHES, A.M., } ap 

Rev. THOMAS W. CATTELL, A.M., 77*eipals. 
This School is designed to furnish a thorough 
reparation for College, or for a Business Lite. 
or further information, address either of the 

sep 6—6m 


WEST BRANCH HIGH-SCHOOL, 
MALE AND FEMALE, 
JERSEY SHORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Parents will find at this School a Cristian 
Homes and a h Course of Instruction for 
their Sons and Daughters. at 
any Age, preparatory to entering the regular 
High-Seboal lasses. Eleventh Annual Session 
commenced September 8. 


For Circulars, address 
F. DONLEAVY LONG, A.M., Principal, 


Jersey Shore, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. 
sep 6—17t 


‘| J. B. Waterbury. 


JUST ISSUED. 


New, Well Prepared Attractive, 
and:Cheap, 


THE BEST SORT OF 


JAY’S EVENING EXERCISES. $1.25. Cloth. 
This large and handsome volume is the counter. 
part of “Jay’s Moanise Exaaciszs,” 


erage on by this Society, and contains a 


each evening of the year. 

TESTAMENT AND PSALMS WITH N | 
Two Dovats Maps, axp Tasies. Super-ro 
octavo. $1.25. Cloth. 

TESTAMENT WITH NOTES. Pocket Edi- 
tion. 70 cents. Cloth. This fine pocket edition 
of the Testam and 
revised Family Bible, and contains its i 


A PRESENT SAVIOUR; or, Gruat 
ror Earnest Times. 10 cont, 5 cents. 
“CHEERILY! CHEERILY!” With Cuts. 388 
cents. A book for children’ and their paren 
American story, @ author of “ 
Flag,” “Amy and Her Brothers,” &c. 
THE WOODMAN’S NANNETTE. With Cuts. 
25 cents. An original and touching be bre b 
the same author as the above, of a deaf mute gir 
HARRY, THE SAILOR BOY. With Cuts. 26 
6 conta A fiue story for boys, 
escribing Harry’s home, his starting on his firat 
voyage, its adventures, perils, and deliverances, 
“MY BROTHER BEN.” With : 
The battle of life fought and wen 
family. 
THE NAUGHTY GIRL WON. With three 


Engravings. 30 cents. A beautiful exhibition of 
the winning power of love. 


20 cents. A holiday gift for young 
& pretty picture on every page, 


STEPS UP THE LADDER, or, Tas Wu 
= THe War. Three Bngravings. 25 cent. A 


Three Engravings. 25 cents. A brief, but ha 
period in Grace Abbott's life. 
on, Lire m Hatt 
OTTAGE. ith two Steel Engravip 60 cents, 
tage 17 cents. By Mrs. H. ©. Knight. A 


pos 
charmin traiture of 
loves to wares’ Ge 


BIBLE ATLAS AND GAZETTEE per- 
royal octavo. The Atlas contains Mag 


Maps, prepared with care from the most reliable 
sources, and covering the whole ground of Bi 


© appropriate maps, and to the places 

where each name occurs in the Bible. ° 
FOR SOLDIERS. 


THE SOLDIER FROM HOME. By Rev. Dr, 

able companion for the soldier, cheriabing ait akg 
panion for the soldier, c 

most endeared and sacred affections. 


SOLDIER'S MANUAL OF DEVOTION, 
32mo. Flexible cloth. 6 cents, postage 1 cent’ 
Prayers and rich Scripture passa ges. 

COME TO JESUS. By Newman Hall. 32mo. 
3 cents, paper; 8 cents, flexible cloth; postage 
cents. 

CHRIST IS ALL. By Rev. George Burder. 32mo, 


TO A SON IN THE ARMY. 
for one cent. Sime. 


HE IS MY CHRIST. 32mo. Three for one cent. 


SOMETHING FOR THE HOSPITAL. Filexi- 
ble cloth. 10 cents. This little volume, by Rev 
jadi J. B. tender an 

udicious counsels and co fe ck 
NEW GERMAN VOLUME. 


EXPERIENCE OF A YOUNG PASTOR; on, 
“Freesty Ye Have Received, Freety Gtva. 
10 cents, postage 5 cents. 


NEW TRACTS, 


No. 647. NATURE AND EVIDEN ) 
JUSTIFICATION. 8 pages. 


No. 648. WHY DO YOU SWEAR? 4 pages, 


No. 649. THE WIDOW AND HER 
GAL SON. 8 pages. Tt ae 


NEW MONTHLY TRACT. 
For January, No. 646, THE THREE WISHES. 
4 pages. 
THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
929 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. THISSEL, Dist. Secretary. 


CHOICE MIXED SUGAR PLUMS 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


MANUFACTURED, AND PUT UP NEATLY 
IN 1, 2, 3, 4, AND & POUND 
BOXES, SUITABLE FOR 

PRESEN 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN, 
1210 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


nov 29—tf 


TEN DOLLAR 


Sabbath-School Library, 


ONE HUNDRED VOLUMES, FROM 36 TO 
298 PAGES EACH, BOUND WITH CLOTH 
BACKS, GILT LETTERINGS, IN A 
BOX, WITH 16 CATALOGUES, 

FOR TEN DOLLARS. 
The PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLI- 

CATION—No. 821 Chestnut Street, Phi 
are now prepared to supply a cheap Sabbath- 
school Library. The set contains books from 36 
to 298 pages, bound uniformly, with muslin backs 
and paper sides, lettered in gilt, and numbered 
from 1to100. Sixteen Catalogues are furnished 
with each Library, which is in a box, 
suitable for a Case in Schools not already supplied, 


Catalogues will be furnished on a eee to 
WINTHROP 8 ENT, 
nov 15—tf Business Correspondent. — 


JAMES BR. WEBB, 


| TEA DEALER AND GROCER, 


WALNUT AND EIGHTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


the country. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, | 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


BORTH-BAST CORNER OF 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL 
ADELPHIA. 


The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
with. selections of Fabrics always on hand, 

N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders. oct 18—ly 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coatd 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Fall and Wins 
ter Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants 
of the best and choicest fabrics, and a complete 
assortment of Vests of every variety of material, 
all cut, made, and trimmed eq to customer 
work, expressly for retail sales, and in all cases 
warranted to be as represen 
ROBERT H.*ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 22—ly Philadelphia. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE-ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


NO. 92 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


pea Persons desiring REMUNERATIVE 
EMPLOYMENT, will find it to their advantage 
to act as Acents for this Society. nov 15—13¢ 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 580 Broad- 
way, New York, by : 

WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & Co, 
| TERMS, 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payabie in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid 
strictly in advance. ¢ 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish. 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordinglys No paper dis 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 

Five copies to one address, for one year, 

Ten copies to one address for one year, 

With an additional copy to the person 

who may act as agent. 


$1000 
$20.00 


With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-fwe copies to one address, for one 


ear, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
7 The money must always be sant in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & CO., 


$45.00 


No, 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


GIFTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


MY PICTURE-BOOK. With sixty Engra nid 


GRACE ABBOTT; or, Sunpay Tra-rartiss. | 


geography. The Gazetteer contains a list of on 


Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
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